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ON THE VOLCANIC CHARACTER 
OF ITALIAN SCENERY. 





BY D, T. ANSTED, M.A., F.B.S., &c. 





NerrHer the artist nor the lover of Art 
should visit Italian scenery without some 
little preliminary knowledge of the pecu- 
liarities of structure of the curious country 
of Italy. The character of the scenery of 
the whole of Europe south of the Alps is 
so different from that of the land to the 
north, that the eye accustomed to the oue 
needs special instruction and adaptation 
to understand the other. It is easy to 
run through the country and visit the 
towns, but it was never easy, and is now 
more difficult than ever, to study the 
characteristic landscape illustrating an im- 
portant chapter in reference to the history 
of the earth and the causes that have pro- 
duced the present conditions of the sur- 
face. Italy is not only a country almost 
onnationnl. in Europe, but its peculiarities 
are clearly indicated in the scenery. All 
the rocks, with very few exceptions, have 
either been formed at a comparatively 
modern period, or have been so far altered 
and so completely brought into their pre- 
sent position within that time, that the 
influence of existing causes can still be 
traced upon and 5 them. The Apen- 
nines themselves and the igneous and 
metamorphic masses that have been thrust 
up through thie plains to form the skele- 
tons of volcanoes all agree in this. There 
are, it is true, in Italy important groups of 
rocks of the age of our chalk nail aaliiea, 
but they are no more like our chalk and 
limestone hills in ap nce than the 
Apennines are like the South Downs or the 
Cottswolds. In Italy it is easy to recog- 
nise both the nature and the immediate 
effect of those upheavals which have ‘con- 
verted rocks that were once at the bottom 
of the sea into mountain peaks. The 
whole chemistry of nature is laid open be- 
fore the student, so that he may observe 
and measure the mechanical results as 
well as connect them with the pic ue 
features of the country. Thus it is t 
these physical features are not only in- 
teresting to the chemist and the geologist, 
but influence largely the picturesque, and 
produce marked results on landscape, to an 
extent that renders it impossible even for 
the passing traveller to to notice them. 
Italy is a strange mixture of limestones 
and clays recently deposited, and yet more 
recently altered, with other limestones and 


es of more ancient date, and a multi- 
tude of mineral substances melted ther 
under great pressure, 


thrust up from below, 
worn and altered by hot acide and 
destructive gases which are still forcing 
their way through. Besides these, are 
slags, scoriw, and ashes; some consolidated 





canic forms, and the results of volcanic 
action, are not only to be seen around 
Vesuvius and Etna; they may be traced 
in one shape or other into the of the 
Apennines, and even on their northern 
and eastern flanks. They surround Rome; 
they affect the whole country” between 
Rome and the Valley of the Arno. 
are exhibited on the farther side of the 
Apennines, with large deposits of sulphur 
and bitumen, all intimately connected with 
the same iar action, which is always 
ready to show itself—always close at hand, 
and yet only finds vent at one or two 
points which are isolated and apparently 
disconnected from the general physical 
outline of the country. Brerything in 
Italy reminds the geologist of the recent 
date of those causes of change that are 
connected with the reaction of the interior 
on the surface. In other parts of Europe 
we study so exclusively the action of water 
on the surface that we are apt to forget the 
counteracting influence of fire. Landscape 
always and everywhere exhibits the re- 
sult of weathering, and all valleys as well 
as hill-sides hank teas modified, if not pro- 
duced, by the action of air and water. The 
upheaving force is rarely indicated, even by 
the form of the hill, and the masking of the 
natural features of a rock by a coating 
produced since the whole was elevated so 
as to be beyond the reach of running 
water, isa thing unknown. All the hills, 
as well as the smaller mountain-chains of 
the north are of comparatively ancient date, 
and the softer materials that once clothed 
the mountains have been generally re- 
moved, exposing a core of hard rock. It 
is not easy to understand the extent of 
this influence upon landscape without a 
careful and direct study of the physical 
features and structure of a large district, 
and in this respect a visit to Italy is espe- 
cially instructive. In that country we see 
as @ prominent feature in every landscape 
the great backbone of the Apennines, a 
mountain chain of considerable importance, 
and consisting for the most part of secon- 
dary limestones. At various points, chiefly 
on the western side, are marked and 
striking indications of those volcanic dis- 
turbances which now find vent in Vesuvius 
and Etna. At other points between these, 
and also on the other side of the chain, are 
geological indications of the close vicinity 
of subterranean action operating within a 
comparatively recent time; but es proofs 
are not a quite clear to the eye of 
the unscientific traveller, who believes the 
result as shown in the scenery to have 
nothing to do with scoria, ashes, and lava. 
At the same time there are peculiarities 
distingui ing this scenery and by no 
means difficult to recognise. They are 
indeed the characteristics of Italian land- 
scape, and it is to illustrate them and ex- 
plain their nature and value that I propose 
to devote a few phs. 

The plains of Lombardy and Venetia, 
including under this name the wide and 
flat valleys of the Adige and Po with their 
numerous tributaries, are shut in to the 
west and north by the t chain of the 
Alps, and to the south by the main chain 
of the Apennines. For the most part the 
scenery is tame, except for the glorious 
views obtained of the high mountains. 
The plains extend through bardy and 
Venetia, reaching Parma and Modena and 


E 





the former ‘‘ States of the Church” on the 
northern flanks of the A: i thus 
characterising wll 7 3% the country. 
Except the spurs of the Alps, which reach 

points a long distance, 
ee to the gene- 
rally flat scenery of this part of North 
Italy occurs near Vicenza and between 


Padua and igo. The ry goes hills 
here rise rather abruptly out of the plains, 
and being disconn from the spurs 
of the Alps, are the first indications of 
direct volcanic action met with by the 
traveller coming from the north. The 
are striking—partly from their form, whi 
is rounded and flattened, and partly from 
their rich covering of vegetation, due to the 
fertility of the decom volcanic rocks. 
They differ entirely the hills to the 
north, and well introduce the scenery of 
the south. They are volcanoes and lava 
masses, ancient and extinct, but not the 
less real or characteristic. 

Advancing from the Valley of the Po 
towards the Apennines other results of 
volcanic action are soon isable. In 
the Duchies of Parma and Modena, the 
northern flanks of the Apennines exhibit 
numerous indications of petroleum, which 
has been obtained in quantity from small 
depths below the surface. There are here 
also very numerous volcanitos, or small 
volcanoes, and salses, or ts from which 
mud and hot water, often saline, are 
erupted. The scenery of these districts is 
very peculiar. The mud volcanoes them- 
selves are small, but sufficient to affect ~ 
appearance of the country very distinctly. 

e hills adjacent are the ts partly of 
recent disturbance from below, and partly 
of the action of water and rain from above. 
These little phenomena are steps, and very 
important steps, in the chain of events. As 
volcanoes they are small and speak rather 
of decay and exhaustion than of nascent 
growth, but they not only connect them- 
selves with other volcanoes by the circum- 
stances of their eruption, but with volcanic 
districts by the forms they assume and 
the effects they produce. The mud emitted 
from them spreads over the surface, floods 
other rocks with a flat, dirty film, which 
cracks as it dries, and it is long before 
vegetable growth renders it in any way 
picturesque. But though mud volcanoes 
are by no means pleasing in a landscape, 
they indicate changes which have wes, seg 
lift the Apennines themselves. The beau- 
tiful and lofty peaks, the serrated ri 
the broken rocks, and the exquisite —_ 
and gorges adjacent owe much to them. 
They are also wg Ree remnants — _ 
cal changes that have —_ modi e 
various rocks. The hot i of the 
baths of Lucca, the beautiful hills behind 
and in sight of Pisa, and even the singu- 
lar outline of the mountains of Carrara, 
although on the opposite side of the Apen- 
nines, are at no great di ce, and prove 
that there are connecting links under 
ground, and that the volcanic fires, though 
not approaching near the surface, and 
quite unable to produce earthquakes and 
volcanic explosions on a large scale, have 

et the power to influence the rocks over- 
fring them, and admit the passage of gases 
and hot steam sufficient to modify their 
substance. 

As we advance to the south-east and 
gradually approach the Apennines on the 
side looking towards Bologna, Forli, and 
Rimini, the existence of large 
re porte te: rocks forming —— 
of incipal chain again poin C) 
recent ao of volcanic action. The 
physical features of the country are either 
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secondary hills. 

t visit, and some inquiry among 

the east coast of Italy, 
i this 


fe 
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places, as 

tained by my own observations the presence 
of enormous quantities of these minerals. 
In other places are im t beds of 
bituminous shale, and in or near the 
mountains everywhere there have been 
; produced which prove chemical 
action on a large scale among tertiary 
rocks. The close relation of sulphur, bitu- 


men, and um with volcanic pheno- 
mena me ys be discussed here, but 


that it is a natural and invariable alliance. 
euie the eastern —_ — flanks o 

e Apennines owe m eir peculiari- 
ties of form to comparatively recent sub- 
terraneous influence, that rapid and 
enormous atmospheric and water action to 
which they have been subjected has been 
greatly due to the disturbances connected 
= their he that the chemical 
change so ly apparent in all of them 
is due to the same cause,—these are conclu- 
ist can question. A far 
} has, in fact, been 
produced here within the latest geological 
epoch that can be traced in any part of 
northern Europe since the commencement 


a ar | period. 
Except in the Monte Volturi, which is in 
the line of the great volcanic district of 
Vesuvius, there is no actual cone and crater 
= the eastern a chain ~ he 
Among pennines them- 
res there are also few places where vol- 
i kind, lava and 
tufa, have been detected ; but it is not un- 
likely that a further search might bring 
to light much neglected evidence on this 
” the political state of 
the country in the A i and in Calabria 
renders it at present, as it has long been, too 


to justify a minute and search by a 
competent geolezist. The artist may some- 
times venture safely, for his position is un- 
derstood and he runs little risk, but it is not 
so with others. In other respects, too, the 
accommodation in the mountains is not such 
as to tempt the traveller to remain longer 
than necessity i But without minute 


requires. 
a made it is sufficient to 

cross main in to observe the 
of ie action in the 
rocks, and the modern date of all the prin- 
cipal changes. It is easy and safe to do this 


The principal seat of volcanic action in 
Italy has alwa: Dake gen on 
pennines, it is 

Min’ pa the country both 
by land and sea, from the Valley of the Arno 
to the southern extremity of Sicily. It 
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may be observed even at the very entrance 
of Italy from the north-west in travelling 
along the Riviera, where in many places 
hot springs arise. Towards the south the 
volcanic region extends beyond Sicily to 
Africa. A volcanic island also formerly rose 
in the sea between Pentellaria and Sail, 
and this was entirely the result of a sub- 
marine eruption. ut the large 
and interesting part of Italy here indicated 
the marks of recent change due to volcanic 
——- upheavals, depressions, and earth- 
uakes, are to be seen easily enough, and 
e rocks erupted cover no small part of the 
country. Thus the vast quantity of sulphur 
found in Sicily, though often far from vol- 
canoes, is still derived from volcanic action, 
and where the sulphur is not native it ap- 
— as . The whole aspect of 
taly and Sicily on the western side of the 
mountain chain is indeed entirely due to the 
volcanic fires beneath. Even the mineral 
wealth of the country is no less connected 
with the same cause, and the large supplies 
of sulphur drawn from Sicily Nave ong 
been known as among the most valuable 
products of the island. All that is most 
interesting in the landscape, the numerous 
hills that tempted the early inhabitants to 
select them’as natural fortresses, and plant 
upon them their towns, the fertile soil that 
is so rich in corn and wine and oil, the 
slopes covered with vast forests of ilex, 
beech, and chestnut, the picturesque and 
broken line of the country, all these exhibit 
a strict relation to the volcanic phenomena. 
On entering the country once occupied 
by the Etruscans, who inhabited a large part 
of Italy long before the days of the Roman 
kings, and where ag eg ory civilisation 
imported from the E for centuries 
existed, probably in a stagnant condition, it 
is impossible not to be struck with the posi- 
tion of the old towns. all occupy the 
summits of hills more or less completely 
isolated. The largest and most important 
towns are generally on the most completely 
detached hills. und are other hills. 
Between these hills are valleys where the 
cemeteries were placed; near them are other 
hills—some of isolated ridges, others 
connected chains. Such, for example, is the 
case with Fiesole, the ancient capital of 
Tuscany. Such also are Volterra, Chiusi, 
and Perugia—three of the most remarkable 
and most picturesquely placed‘of the whole 
group. Such were the old colonies on the 
seven hills of Rome. Such were many other 
towns familiar enough to those travellers 
in Italy who are not content with the mere 
beaten track, and who do not think they 
know Italy when they have looked at the 
capitals on their way from France or Ger- 
many to Rome and Naples. The hills on 
which the old towns were built owe so 
much to the ancient volcanoes of Italy that 
their very existence as distinct = 
features may be said to be hence derived. 
But it must not be supposed that the towns 
are alwa on laya currents or 
other rocks derived from volcanic outbursts. 
Many of the hills, such as those on which 
Rome was built, are formed of tufa or vol- 
canic ash, cemented more or less completel 
into stone. These are instances about whi 
there is no question ; yet in many others not 
only the hills but the surroun wine | 
have been certainly affected by th t 
of volcanic action so far as to exhibit some- 
thing of it still, either in their shape or in 
the nature of the material of which they 


are composed. 

Volterra and its adjacent hills in the 
north, Perugia and its in the north- 
east, Rome itself in the centre, and the 
whole country around Naples in the south, 








all afford familiar examples ot this condition. 
Few objects are more remarkable, few land- 
scapes more istic, than that of the 
copper-bearing hills of Monte Catini on the 
one hand, and the plains in which the borax 
is made on the other hand, as seen from 
the town of Volterra, which is itself perched 
upon the summit of a detached hill, strictly 
volcanic, risin abruptl from the plain of 
the Cecina. is, however, no active 
volcano nearer than Vesuvius, and there has 
been no eruption of any kind from od 

of the district within human know ' 
There is not even lava or tufa, neither vol- 
canic stone nor volcanic ash, but the rocks 
are still so far volcanic that they exhibit 
unmistakably the result of intense che- 
mical action. 

But marked chemical action, though 
occasionally producing d effects, by no 
means necessarily conduces to the pictu- 
resque. The salses that cover the plains of 
the Cecina with mud, and yield so much 
borax, are as forbidding in their first 
as the mountain-chain of Monte Catini, with 
its rich copper vein buried in a mass ‘of 
serpentine and breccia, is satisfactory and 
beautiful. The whole mass—now so pictu- 
resque, with its veins of hard and soft rock, 
its indurated breccia, and its copper veins— 
is an altered pile of coarse gravel and clay, 
through which magnesian and other vapours 
have passed, filling up crevices and fissures 
with many curious, and some rare, minerals. 
It is impossible that rocks so formed and so 
altered should not have some distinct and 
characteristic features. Where the 
change thus produced ha’ not been brought 
about, owing to the absence of crevices and 
a passing through them, the result 
is different, but still peculiar. The rocks 
then are often in their original state—ele- 
vated, indeed, but little consolidated. They 
are very readily washed away, and in a 
country generally dry but su a to oc- 
casional torrents of heavy rain the destruc- 
tion produced during one wet season is little 
modified during the rest of the year. There 
is thus a strange air of desolation; vege- 
tation has no time to establish itself and 
produce an improved soil before the whole 
existing soil is washed away and everything 
thrown back. 

Nothing in Europe north of the Alps 
until we reach Iceland can enable one to 
realise fully the conditions of an active vol- 
cano; but in France, on the Rhine and else- 
where, are examples of volcanic districts 
where the fire has burnt out. We may find 
there the volcanic — and fom ae the flat- 
topped fragments of former high plains now 
crowned with lava, the various kinds of 
composition of which volcanic dust and 
ashes form the basis, and which are worked 
up into strange forms. All these belong to 
events in the earth’s history that have 
affected comparatively small tracts of land 
at one time, and that seem to have continued 
for a long time haunting the same neigh- 
poo nt Pr se they rect wor mf 
occurring they produce a greater impression, 
and ultimately mask all other pooalinatilen, 
reducing them to their own strange level. 
As in ing else in nature, the results 
are infinitely varied; but there is a certain 
impression of monotony, in spite of this, for 
the general features of volcanic scenery are 
necessarily the same in all parts of the 
world, and have been so at all periods of the 
earth’s history. This monotony only ex- 
tends to the scenery actually volcanic—that 
is, in which volcanoes properly so called 
enter. Such is the scenery near Naples, 
that near Catania in Sicily, that of certain 
places near Rome (Albano and others); the 
voleanic islands, as the Lipari islands, 
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are also of this nature. But it will be evi- 
dent that the of Italy named are 
exceedingly s and even unim t 80 
ir as mere scenery is concern 

historically interesting in the highest degree, 
they are familiar, and the ideas of many 
who have visited Italy are formed upon 
them. But there is nothing of this kind 
round Florence or any of the cities of the 
t Valley of the Po, neither are the 

ke districts of northern Italy in any way 
affected. There are many Italian lakes, as 
those of Thrasymene, Albano, &c., occupy- 
ing old craters, but in all these cases, and 
wherever much time has elapsed since the 
last eruption, the growth of vegetation has so 
greatly softened and modified the character 
of the scenery that hardly a trace of it is 
left except the general outline, which, how- 
ever, is easily recognised by a practised eye. 

It is not always, of course, that the most 
striking features of the scenery are in any 
way due to volcanic action. Thus, the 
southern arm of the Bay of Naples, includ- 
ing Sorrento and Capri, and the glorious 
scenery among the cliffs and valleys on the 
southern side of the mountain of St. Angelo 
between Salerno and Amalfi, and beyond 
Amalfi, owe their beauty of outline to the 
limestones of which they are formed; but 
even in this limestone district ex- 
tensive tracts are composed of volcanic 
tufa, and it is to these that the rich lux- 
uriance of vegetation is due. So also 
in the Abruzzi are many districts in which 
volcanic influence cannot be traced, but 
where it has ae the landscape 
very essentially. Thi iarity of scenery 
may be noticed especially in the fine bays 
whose sweep forms the southern termina- 
tion of Italy. It is impossible to sail round 
the shores of the grand Gulf of Taranto 
without noticing it. So also, in going up 
any of the numerous valleys that open out 
from the Apennines towards the Adriatic, 
the traveller cannot fail to be struck with 
the singular grandeur of the limestone 
scenery on approaching the mountains. A 
very little study of the geology of the dis- 
trict will show that in these valleys are 
large deposits of bitumen, indicating clearly 
— the vicinity of volcanic action. 

Although, therefore, it is perfectly true 
that the volcanic character of Italian 
scenery is sometimes absent and often 
masked, and although it may happen in 
many cases that only the accustomed and 
educated eye of the geologist recogni 
this character, still it is beyond a doubt 
that it is singularly prevalent, and that 
where least seen, its influence has existed, 
or still exists. And it is where the . 
liarities are least obvious that a know 
of this fact is perhaps most useful to the 
student who would, as far as possible, 
understand scenery and trace its influence. 
No one should visit Italy with a view to 
scenery without ing it in mind; and 
being there, this iarity of structure 
should always be referred to. 

I might here point out also the influence 
of the volcanic scenery on the moral and in- 
tellectual qualities of man, and in this way 
also on Art and its dey: t. But this, 
however enticing, would carry us too far 
at ae It is, however, an of the 
subject that ought not to be neg , and 
it is in many ways calculated to be useful. 
At any rate, I hope to have afforded a few 

ions as to the mode of viewin 
I scenery that may be useful ond 
ractical, and assist the artist in his un- 
rstanding of a class of scenery with which, 
in northern Europe, he cannot become 
familiar, but which is so real and influen- 
tial elsewhere. 





THE INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER 
UPON ART. 





Iw the consideration of the question ‘‘ How does 
a man’s character influence his Art-work ?” two 
distinct lines of thought present aan ray in 
at least an apparent antagonism. one 
hand, we observe “character,” true to the 
etymology of the word (from charazzo, to cut 
out, or imprint), not only as that which cuts out, 
or distinguishes, one man from another, but also 
as that which, in its turn, is stamped or im- 
LS quiaen soy, iis tay ele, ak 
ures, nay, very ¢ ’ e 
dwelling in which he ion * with some indefinite 
but distinctly perceptible sign of his own 
ver ya Seeing all this, we are disposed to 
ecide summarily that a man’s Art-work, pre- 
eminently the outgrowth of his inmost being, 
must, above all things, bear the stamp of his 
individuality. But, on the other hand, present- 


ing hindrances to so a conclusion, we 
have two questions presented to us. How are 
we to explain on this hypothesis, in the first 


lace, why the most ect Art is that which 
the least trace of the artist's characteristic 
le? as, for example, the works of Shakspere, 
where individuality is lost in universality; we 
learn what we know of the man in a way more 
negative than positive, finding his greatness in 
the absence of the limitations which characterise 
the works of lower men. And secondly, if cha- 
racter does of necessity so stamp itself on Art- 
work, how is it that men of low moral attainment 
can produce work of high artistic excellence + 
This last consideration is of so general an 
application, that it inclines many persons wholly 
to question the influence of character on Art, 
and hence to decide that Art must be beyond 
the range of what we may call direct expression ; 
for wherever this directness of expression is 
ible, the influence of personal characteristics 
is inevitable in a greater or less degree. Some 
penn ges | except poetry and} literature 
gen y, whilst deciding thus about music, 
painting, or the formative arts; believing that 
words must be a means of direct expression to 
an extent impossible to colour or sound. The 
fallacy of this distinction is obvious when 
we remember that, strictly speaking, we have 
no direct expression, or even possibility of 
direct expression, for anything beyond our most 
merely physical wants. Even words, as the 
etymologist knows, are of themselves no more 
expressive than the forms, colours, or sounds 
in nature, of which they are only the images 
or echoes. For the n of the y we huve 
a direct expression, but for those of the soul 
are obli to content ourselves with “ matter 
moulded forms of speech ;” having here only 
signs borrowed from the outer world, and 
fitted by some inherent correspondence between 
things external and things internal to be the 
symbols of thought and emotion. What, for 
example, in any is the spirit itself? 
Everywhere the one type in all words indicati 
“ spirit,” “mind,” or “soul,” is that of the 
“wind,” “blowing where it listeth;” a type 
used, as we know, by the highest authority, or 
the operation of the highest spirit, but existing 
also as the root idea for all our expression of 
the unseen of our being. “ Life,” too, is 
always “breath ;” “aspiration” and “hope” 
are a “breathing out” towards the desired 
object; “ Heaven” is only the “lifted” or 
“heaved” up; “purity” is that “passed 
through fire;” and so on with all our most 
refined and fy Og ot ray tions. 
La itself, ore, chief expres- 
sion of the soul, must, like the Fine Arts, be 
defined as the “ indirect expression of what 
cannot be expressed directly.’ And remember- 
ae Se Sere 2 See eee 
ue of Art, not as a mere ornament or adjunct 
of our intellectual life, but as one adequate 
expression of all that is beyond our merely 
physical life. And this thought of impossibility 
of any direct expression of any abstract idea, is 


one reaching to the very centre of things, help- 
ing us to the solution of the great m of 
our Christi i Tn every phase of 


expression the effort of the artist must be to 
embody his idea, and the mode in which he thus 





im, 
manner in which this medium of expression is 
used. — ys og ideal, in his mind, a 
man is influen is peculiar “genius” or 
” ent” as {0 hie choice of his mode of 
em Phys One man chooses words 
—symbols of spiri 


days of artistic culture in the Italy of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, we have many-sided men 
who are at home in every branch of Art. 
Essentially every man of genius is always the 
poet, or “maker,” in relation to his thought ; 
and the artist, “or worker,” in relation to its 
embodiment. The artist in words must fami- 
liarise himself with the medium of expression 
as absolutely, even if with less of conscious 
effort, ‘as the artist in form, colour, or sound. 
Consciously or unconsciously the artistic power 
must be cultivated ere the poetic faculty can be 
exercised. 

We are very apt, in considering the Arts as 
to their ce of expression, to forget this iden- 
tity, and to imagine that one may be more 
direct than another, instead of being only more 
adapted to some special kind of thought, or of 
emotion rather, since the sphere of Art is more 
completely of the soul than of the mind. In 
the names we give our “seers” or “ speakers,” 
those who utter for us what we cannot see or 
say for ourselves, we seem to ise more 
consciousness of labour in the worker in visible 
forms,—the artist, par excellence,—and more of 
unconscious creation in the name of the poet, as 
applied specially to the worker in words. And 
as words, the medium used by the poet, are in a 
greater de than the medium of artist or 
musician the common inheritance of the race, 
we often sup’ that character is more clear) 
— im literary than in artistic work, an “ 

granting that the realm of the artist and 
musician may be somewhat beyond our range, 
we all claim to understand the words with 
which we are so familiar. How far the claim is 
justified is perhaps another matter ; for if words 
were to all men transparent as they are to the 
then all men would also be poets. In 
wing any parallel between the Arts for the 
purpose of tracing the influence of character 
this point must be kept clear in our minds ; and 
emntber also, that we have to do with results 
only, separating the man from his work, and 
not giving to the work of the artist in words 
any of the advantages of our familiari a, with 
his medium of expression, or of the added influ- 
ence of voice, gesture, or other personal quali- 
ties, which we deny to the artist or musician. 
pra bon poem or drama, the picture, statue, 
or building, the sonata, oratorio, or opera, just 
as it stands, we have then to examine it for the 
marks of the artist’s character. Looking thus, 
and never forgetting that we are seeking, not 
the circumstances of life common to all men, 
but the essential characteristic of the one man, 
= a a 
n, Tennyson, Byron, or Martin 

Tupper, those of Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Ru ‘Turner, Holman Hunt, or George 
st McnSsleooha, Schumann, Sizaase 
Handel, umann, uss, OF 
“Claribel,” and after even the most superficial 
observation deny the influence of character on 
Art-work? Must we not conclude that here, as 


every Ww. a man’s doing is only the ex- 
pression of his being ? 
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e may find, 
in a further analysis of these thoughts, that 
the artist sustains a double relation to his work ; 
to the idea as well as to the form of its expres- 
sion. Does not the idea influence the man as 
much as the man may influence his representa- 
tion of the idea? Is there oss su 
thought, beauty, pure truth, ap’ e 
as the 2 characteren, into which it is the 
privilege of genius to enter as with open eyes, 
where ordinary men are blind, or see but 
dimly? Penetrating to this region, must not 
genius leave behind it all its ordinary egotisms 
and limitations, and, passing through the defor- 
mities of its own surroundings, bring back, even 
into the outward form of its utterance of the 
things seen, something of this illimitable per- 
fection? The poet, or “ genius,” is a man 
specially endowed with power of perception, or 
“taking hold of the thing through sense ;” of 
looking below the appearance at the underlying 
fact. ing only a man, he is of course sub- 
ject to the limitations of humanity ; but there 
is also about him a something defined by one 
of our great thinkers as “a certain unendlich- 
keit, or infinitude,”’ in virtue of which he may 
rise not only above other men, but, even in 
these times of inspiration, above himself. With 
power of expression given in equal measure 
with ‘ty of insight, he not only sees more 
than his fellows, but says it out for them in 
ways they recognise as true. The poet thus 
includes in himself the sum of the power of 
many men; ofa class of men, it may be, or of an 
age, or even—as when a Shakspere, Beethoven, 
Michael Angelo, or Raphael, is sent to us—of 
all mankind. Thus, though he may, and in- 
deed must, ay ays i — — he will 
express more mself, bringin 
out into speech the silent thought of his time. 
And the same thought must also be applied 
to the second consideration, why men of low 
moral attainment may apparently, or even 
actually, do good artistic work. If genius 
means simply universal sympathy, openness of 
vision, or receptivity of soul ; if a poet is a man 
born free of the universe, is he not of necessity 
in sympathy with the low as well as the high? 
open to earth as _— as heaven ? : in 
a way to temptations of a suscep- 
ible imagination? We have no right to ask 
that genius should be considered synonymous 
with goodness: we know perfectly well that it 
is not so.. And here we see that although 
highest Art-work may be above the influence 
of personal characteristics, yet here especially 
the influence of character must come in to save 
orlose the man. We i 


£ 


gS, 


good | work of bad men. But it need not lead to the 





be only a sealed treasure. And just as we have 

inspiration without power, so we may have 
power of hand without inspiration. Great ex- 
ecutive skill may simulate the possession of 
an ideal, which does not exist in the mind of the 
artist. This will account for some of the good 


conclusion of some us who say, “ Let us 
only have the great » and we can do with- 
out all your sentimentalisms of ‘love,’ and 
‘inspiration,’ and ‘high ideals ;’ the thing we 
want is power to do, and we do not believe in 
the power of the ideal.” Now, greatest skill, 
even without an ideal, may do more apparent 
work than comes of an ideal faithfully followed 
through with less skill. Yet we are justified in 
the assertion that greatest skill combined with 
greatest insight must produce greatest results. 
That, in short, a bad man can never do dest 
work of any kind. : 

And, spite of appearance to the contrary, it is 
doubtful if a bet man ever yet did any really 
good work—a man, that is to say, determinately 
bad by choice as well as by habit. The deli- 
berate choice of the man must, after all, be the 
truest test of character. Action is often the 
result of unregulated impulses, and is the test 
of weakness rather than of downright vicious- 
ness. Weakness of will-power is the secret of 
the inconsistency of the lives of so many artists ; 
and hence it is from this cause, in conjunction 
with their wide sympathies, that we find them 
often so much worse in their lives, and so much 
better in their works, than they are actually in 
themselves when we know their real character. 

In illustration of these points we may take 
Raphael's Madonnas, the embodied ideal of our 
time as well as of his. These were not neces- 
sarily the expression of his own mind alone ; by 
his sympathy he took to himself the ideal of his 
age, or, if that was grown too vile for any ideal 
of purity, of that of all time. Raphael reached 
this ideal by force of insight, and embodied it 
by force of skill—a skill all his own. And this 
quite naturally, although for his own daily life 
he could be content with a Fornarina. But do 
we know what might have been possible, lovely 
as these Madonnas are, if there had been power 
of might equal to the power of execution? On 
the other hand, those who know the works of 
Fra Angelico find in them the expression of a 
more than human ideal—a divine purity ; and 
we could believe this, knowing that the artist 
painted with most reverent care only those 
visions given him in his ecstasies of prayer. 
Inadequate power of execution here mars the 
perfect result. 

There is still another consideration to account 
for the want of harmony in the life of men of 
genius: the remembrance of the almost infi- 
nite power of any true love. It will never be 
denied that any man who has done work, 
has at least loved his Art ; he may have loved 
it fitfully, loving himself between times to any 
extent of vicious self-indulgence; but at some 
time, and in some way, he must have loved Art, 
and loved faithfully, caring for his work more 
than for its success or its reward. What is the 
power of ptt ps highest eg henge ot is 
strength as as inspiration, but thi it 
lifts a man up from the old level of selfishness 
and of sin, and fixes him on the heights of a new 
life of self-renunciation and self-sacrifice? And 
this, in its degree, must be the working of every 
lower affection. ‘There may be a passion for 
Art so intense as to swallow up the man’s lower 
metatng wee gee fet yo — to a 
purer height, givi im glimpses while there 
of ee tees Chite ligkt of truth which he 

ings back to us in the broken rays of beauty; 
broken light, at best, to all our Art-work— 
dimmed reflections only of the light we seek. 
Bind bp the | —_ mpd ge sh a 
spired highest love, as as love for 
Art, strengthened thus to keep faithfully the 
beauty they now see re ae may yet be 
a future as well as LF ge Art. Then cha- 
racter may truly its impress, and not 
mar the loveliest forms which clothe the poet’s 
vision, for he will grow into the likeness of the 
one ‘ect character which the world has seen ; 

ich embodies to us “the characterless,” being 





stained by no sin, and being without limitation, | 
even when most human. 


SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF 
THE PUBLISHERS. 


THE DEFENCF. 

L. J. Pott, Painter. W. Greatbach, Engraver. 
THE painter of this picture is an artist who 
within the last five or six years has contri- 
buted to the Royal Academy works, some 
of which have received favourable notice in 
the columns of this journal. Such, for ex- 
ample, as ‘Puss in Boots—Behind the 
Scenes,’ exhibited in 1863, showing the 
characters and properties of a Christmas 
pantomime; among the former is an actor 
placing the mask of a huge cat over the 
head of a little child: hence the title of 
the picture. An incident from Scott’s 
‘*‘Tvyanhoe” furnished Mr. Pott with a 
subject for his uext year’s contribution, 
that where Rebecca describes the fight to 
Ivanhoe, as she watches it from the window 
of the chamber in which the latter lies, un- 
able to mingle in the game, played out by 
others, that is to give him freedom or death. 
‘Old Memories,’ exhibited in 1865, is a 
picture interesting in ‘ee P= and of merit 
in its artistic qualities. t year he sent 
two pictures, entitled respectively ‘The 
Minuet,’ the figures somewhat exaggerated 
in their action, and ‘ The First Success.’ 

*The Defence’ was exhibited in 1867. 
It is the real or imaginary representation 
of a scene of the time of the Civil War; 
and was probably suggested by the story 
of the t defenee of Lathom House 
by the Countess of Derby against the Par- 
liamentarians. The Earl had gone over to 
the Isle of Man to defend it from the 
threatened attack of the rebels; when Fair- 
fax brought his forces before Lathom House, 
and demanded its immediate surrender. To 
this summons the Countess replied, that she 
‘*had not forgotten what she owed to the 
Church of England, to her prince, and to 
her lord; and till she had lost her honour 
or her life, she would defend the place.” 
For several weeks she defeated every 
attempt to take it, till Fairfax, wearied 
and vexed with his repeated failures, 

uitted the command, and resigned it into 
the hands of Colonel Rigby, an inveterate 
personal enemy of Lord Derby. The new 
commandant on his arrival did what his 
fs had done—he called upon the 

ieged to surrender. The Countess’s 
answer was worthy of her and of the task 
she had undertaken :—‘‘ Tell that insolent 
rebel Rigby,” she said to the envoy, “if 
he es to send another summons 
within these walls, I will have his mes- 
senger hung up at the gates.” And she 
held out, though the garrison was reduced 
to the direst straits, the appearance of 
Prince Rupert, who had hastened to her 
assistance with the royalist forces, com- 
pelled the rebels to instantly raise the siege 
and decamp. 

Mr. Pott’s picture might to some extent 
do a | for an episode in this exciting pas- 

history. The composition has life 
and energy and natural movement; it is, 
moreover, painted with t care, and 
evidently had much thought and time ex- 
pended on it. Its fault, artistically con- 
sidered, is the entire separation of the two 
groups, so centre of the canvas, 
where ought to be the chief point of interest, 
almost a blank; this is Boe pene to all 
recognised rules of wee ial composition, 
and it might have m easily obviated, 
and without any sacrifice of circumstantial 
truth, by bringing the two principal figures 
a little closer together. 
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' Goatherds ;’ in the two following years he also contributed to the 


BRITISH ARTISTS : same gallery other works of minor importance. In 1841 family 

THEIR STYLE AND CHARAOTER. ee ee ae ae ee in Edinburgh. 
¢ ; same year a at Scottish Academy, the most 

WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. embitions wpely ne - dienes hitherto attempted, ‘ Watch- 

oreaeaatane : ; iers of Cromwell disputing on the Scriptures.’ The best 

NO. LXXX.—JOHN ALEXANDER HOUSTON, B.S.A. testimony to its merits is given in the fact that the picture was 





NOTHEER painter whose works confer honour on Scot- 909g — Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in 
land is Mr. Houston. His family for more than two ) Scotland. e contributed at the same time some water-colour 
centuries resided on a small property in Renfrew- drawings, a branch of art in which he always took delight, and 
shire, where a manufacturing business was carried | has cultivated with great success. In this year also he sent to 
on. Early in life his father left Scotland, and settled | London, and exhibited at the Academy, ‘ The Prisoner—an 
in North Wales; there the future artist was born, | Incident in the time of Philip an Mary.’ is principal works of 
on Christmas Day, 1812, at Gwydir Castle, near the year 1842 were—‘ An Incident in the Crusades,’ and ‘ Releasing 
Llanwrst, the seat of Lord Willoughby D’Eresby. | the Protestant Prisoners from the Tower on the Accession of Queen 
> At a suitable the boy was sent to school at | Elizabeth,’ both exhibited at the Scottish Academy; and in 
Dalkeith, where he completed the ordinary education | London, ‘ A Swiss Soldier of the Sixteenth Century on the look 
of the time. Though his father was a tolerable draughtsman, out.’ His election as an Associate Member of the Scottish Academy 
and had a taste for Art—to which, from his being related to the | took place in the same year. 
family of the Nasmyths, he might be said to have a kind of| The greater of the year 1844 was passed by Mr. Houston 
inherent right—he was not, at first, inclined to allow his son | in Paris, and while there he accepted an en ent as draughts- 
to adopt the profession of a painter; hence some time was / man to a proposed scientific expedition to East, which was 
unprofitably spent ere the latter was permitted to enter as a afterwards abandoned. The following year he exhibited, in Edin- 
student in the School of Design under the management of the burgh, whither he had returned, ‘ Good Samaritan’ and ‘The 
trustees for Art-manufactures, wherein so many Scottish painters Jew Curiosity Dealer,’ and was elected Member of the Scottish 


have acquired the rudiments of their art. In the third year of Academy. His principal work, exhibited in the gallery in 1846, 
his attendance he obtained a prize for drawing, and then left was ‘The Secreting of the Regalia.of Scotland.’ ‘The Disobedient 
Edinburgh for London. Prophet,’ in the Academy of the same year, attracted our 


‘In 1836 Mr. Houston exhibited his first picture, at the British | special notice on account of some originality of treatment. 
Institution, the subject ‘ Don Quixote in his Study:’ it met with | Passing over the intervening years, which, nevertheless, were 
a favourable reception. With the tion of a short interval not unproductive of good fruits, we find him, in 1849, exhibiting 
poe in Paris and Germany, where he studied and sketched | in Scotland ‘The Deserted Hall,’ an old mansion most carefully 
andscape and figures, he remained in London several years, | drawn, and painted under the effect of a calm, golden sunset; 
chiefly occupied in painting portraits, but, in 1838, he sent for | and ‘The Prodigal Son,’ a work of very high character both in 
exhibition to the Scgttish Academy a small picture, ‘French |‘ sentiment and style of execution. To the Royal Academy he 





Drawn by W, J. Allen.) PROSPEBO AYD MIRANDA. [Anyruves vy epien Auer 


contributed ‘Isaac of York in the Vaulted Chamber ;’ the scene | next exhibition of the Scottish Academy, in 1852; the former 

is skilfully treated, with a lamp-light effect. His pictures in the | ‘Grafen , on the Moselle,’ a fine and vigorous com : 

Scottish Academy in the following year were a fine land- | the latter ‘ yg fon ee 

scape, ‘Scene in the Forest of Arden,’ ‘The Moated ge,’ and | the chivalry of > it i I : 

‘A Raid,’ a spirited representation of a night attack on | ‘ Roslin Glen’ and ‘The Promenade’ were exhibited in Edin- 

a lonely Peel-tower of olden time. burgh, in 1854, and ‘An Incident in the Desert’ at the 
A landscape and a figure-subject were again contributed to the y the same year ; a dead horse mourned by its rider. 
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he exhibited at the Royal Academy ‘Sunday in the 


’ but in the autumn of the year the state of Mr. Houston’s 


health compelled him to leave the country, and, by the advice of 


attendents, he arranged to pass the coming winter in 


Italy. Accompanied by his wife and young daughter, he pro- 


they remained several months. The ensuing 


summer and a part of the autumn were spent in Tuscany, the 
time cong eens between Florence and Siena—the former city, 


ving the greater portion, from its artistic attractions. 
t Toes the picture- eries to which 


was , absen 
was accustomed to contribute, for in the ttish Academy 


i 
i 


Wordsworth’s poem, and in the 


a’ ‘ 
tel habeee ‘The Fern-cutter,’ a young girl resting by the 


. 


and in the Royal Academy ‘Catch,’ ‘ Festa-time—Florence,’ a 
female figure, coloured with much sweetness, looking from a 
window on the crowd below ; and the ‘ Lucy Gray.’ 


uite a 
climate of Scotland was unsuited to 


ager e artist that the 
: is health; he therefore left 
and settled down in Kensington, where he has since 

annually contributing his aid to the exhibitions 


bu 
of the Scottish Academy, to which, in 1859, he sent with other 


somewhat minor im ce, ‘The Shadow on the 
eiatie tae tune sear be antiieel 


t little cabinet pi engraved, entitled ‘GaL- 
ain ts Ge ee 


their. way to school, the boy 











wayside with a basket of ferns at her back ; and ‘ The Fisherman’s 
Daughter ;’ all three charming little cabinet pictures. 

Towards the end of 1856 the travellers returned, by the way of 
Switzerland, to Edinburgh; and though suffering much during 
the winter from his old malady, a eee affection, Mr. Houston 
prepared for the exhibition of the Scottish Academy in the follow- 
ing spring some results of his sojourn in Italy—‘ Un Giorno 
Magro,’ ‘ Buck Shooting in the Maremma,’ and ‘ One of Garibaldi's 
Men ;’ and he also sent to the Royal Academy ‘ Vintage-time.’ 
The summer and autumn of 1857 were passed by the artist in the 


aan a locality that probably suggested to him ‘ The Will- 
o’-the- Wisp,’ a povtiealty-twented, theme, which he exhibited, 
with ‘The Music of the Shell,’ in Edinburgh the following year ; 


Academy the same year ‘The Sea-shell,’ a group of children on 
the sea-shore, one of whom places a shell to the ear of an infant ; 
itis a iant little picture. 
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this plan. ‘Licurs anp SHapows or THE WaysivE.’ which is | Institution in 1862, is a picture small in size, but large in 
one of our engraved illustrations, was exhibited at the British manner—a citizen-soldier of the olden time doing duty on the 
Institution in 1861, and in Edinburgh the following year. The | ramparts of a castle by night. 

title bears a double meanin ne as pe sing relative condition | In the Scottish Academy exhibition of 1864, Mr. Houston 
of the two figures; the other, with reference to the manner in , showed a charming little rustic subject, which he called ‘ What's 
which they are painted. The incident is sufficiently plain, and is o’ Clock?’—a young and pee t-woman holding the 
well placed on the canvas. To the Royal Academy he sent in the | flower of a dandelion for to blow, an amusement 
former year ‘A Portrait’—the head of a child, very beautifully common among country juveniles; with this he exhibited a 
painted, and ‘ The Skylark,’ a picture that elicited from us at the | small landscape, ‘The Castle of Assynt,’ very brilliant in colour. 
time the highest commendations we could bestow upon any work | A work of very different character, but no less meritorious, is his 
of its class. ‘The Burgher Watch,’ exhibited at the British | ‘Interview between John Cabot and Henry VIL.,’ exhibited the 








—— Ts 
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Drawn by W. J. Allen.) LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE WAYSSDE. { Engraved by Stephen Miller. 


same year at the British Institution. ‘ProsPEROAND MrranpA,’| The merits of a picture are not to be estimated by the size of 
which we have one ( 69), was exhibited in Edinburgh in | the canvas whereon it is painted: Mr. Houston’s works are in 
1865, and was sed by the late John Phillip, R.A., for a friend, ge neral of small dimensions comparatively ; and in thus limiting 


Mr. Collie. © composition is simple enough, but the mate- | he has not done justice to his own powers, which in one 

rials are arran with true artistic taste and feeling, and the | less. ambitious—it might be said, more modest—would have 

colouring is rich yet gg Of his more recent we may | tempted to higher ts. He possesses refined and poetic 
y mention ‘ r 


Morning Watch,’ ‘The F rs’ | feeling; his ‘‘manner” of painting is decisive yet delicate, and 
Biyouac—Prince Rupert’s Lambs,’ ‘ Hans Snaphaus,” “The his colouring brilliant, harmonious, and quietly effective. His 
poe rae Banner,’ ‘ Crying the Coronach’—this last was never | aim has evidently been to do well rather than much. 
exhibited—‘ Early Sorrow,’ with others: all of a good order. JAMES DAFFORNE. 
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| Henry, fifth Earl of Worcester. No. 1 shows | 
A JEWELLED CASKET. | the presentation of a gold cup by William, | 
a third Earl, who was sent with it as a 

ot) goo last the is- sent from Queen Elizabeth to Charles IX. o 

ag oe ee oe Wietnieth deseented to France. No. 2 represents Henry, fifth Earl, 
is of , eldest son of the defending Raglan Castle against the Parlia- | 
of Beaufort, a congratulatory address, mentarians in 1642-46. Two other oval plaques | 
richly illuminated, on his coming of age. The -—not introduced here—show respectively views | 
document was contained in a costly and mag- of Raglan Castle and Chepstow Castle; these | 





No. 2. 





are painted on enamel. No. 3 represents the 
marriage of Charles Somerset, with Elizabeth , 
- | of Huntingdon ; an alliance. by which the two | 
feudal es and estates of Raglan and Chep- | 
stow came into the ion of the Beaufort 
ornamented with | family. No. 4 has for its subject Henry, second | 
plaques of blue | Earl of Worcester, receiving knighthood from 











No. 4. 
groups, enriched with de- Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 1526 to 1549. 
Sodslied figures in silver- | No. 6 is the iage of Blanche of Artois, 
is surmounted by the arms of the Mar- with Edmund Cronch Earl of Lancaster, 
are conventional repre- | in 1276; by which Beaufort Castle into 
gat oe | Se permey seen ay a 
crowns, typifying holding kings in cap- | sequently its hereditary title. No. 6 represents 
tivity, of John of Gaunt, Cardinal Beaufort, and | Cardinal Beaufort crowning the young monarch 








THE MONASTERY 


OF 


MONTE OLIVETO, NEAR SIENA. 


Mvucu as the length and breadth of Italy have 
been lored for the sake of the study or 
illustration of artistic there is one 


tio | treasures, . 
sanctuary (as we ,might call it), both of piety 


and Art, which = remains almost unknown 
to foreigners in this land, is scarcely noticed 
guide-books, and visited but by the excepti 

few among touri I mean, the once ous 
and wealthy cloister and mother-establishment 
of the Olivetan order—Monte Oliveto, about 
seventeen miles from Siena, and not nearer to 
any other town except the once fortified, now 
ree Sere Buonconvento, only known to his- 
tory as the place where the Emperor Henry VII. 
met with premature death, vaguely rumoured 
at the time to have been caused by poison 
administered in the holy Eucharist. 

In the Art of the fifteenth century that 
Olivetan is rich indeed, and a visit 
to it reflections upon the tendencies 
manifest in painting, sculpture, and literature 
— ne that engi e wt The 

ool of painting whose uctions belong to 
the setnl half of the century presents striking 
contrasts with that of the first half. After the 
death of Fra Giovanni ico (1455) the 
purely devotional may be said to have passed 
away; and different indeed from the ecstatic 


mysticism, the tenderness and ity of that 
Dominican friar, are the qualities t com- 
mand admiration in Ghir jo, the two Lippi 


Boticelli, and Signorelli. Turning to I 
literature, we find, during 
many analogies with the spirit announcing 
i in the contem: arts. The theories of 
Machiavelli, the of Lorenzo di Medici, 
the metaphysics of Marsilio Ficino, the bold 
theses maintained, even at Rome, by the youth- 
cemipinihet ines @ ctaiaigtts salad Seen 
t effort to emancipate min 
the trammels of the past. What the artist in- 
stinctively followed, the savant and poet thought- 
end ogweal and these collaborateurs alike dis- 
play the energies of renewed vitality, activities 
in conflicts of power, not perhaps always guided 
by good taste, but with aims certainly noble. 
One of the artists I have named—a shini 
light of the fifteenth century—left noble monu- 
ments of his genius to the monks of that cloister 
i province, which I lately visited. 
of Luca Signorelli is sure enough 
to attract SS to a centre enriched — 
ius. ma. ise something about 
fat Olivetan culen wiih has not Deus equal 
in the late sweeping edicts against monastic 
insti in the Italian kingdom. 
In the fourteenth century there lived at 
Siena a member of the patrician Tolomei family, 
whose name was Giovanni, and who lectured, 
as a Doctor of Law, at the university. One day 
i lexed for the solution of some kn 
question, he requested his scholars to wait ti 
another occasion, when he might resume the 
theme and bring it to satisfactory conclusion. 
Being a pious man, he prayed for enlightenment 
on that question. His prayers were granted, 
but in a manner far indeed from what he had 
hoped or intended to ask of Heaven. Before 
oly ag gee day arrived, he was visited by a 
y in the eyes which reduced him to total 
blindness. He vowed to God and to the Blessed 
Virgin that, should he ever recover sight, his 
future life should be dedicated ligion ; and 
that vow too was heard, for almost immediately 
ee ee on ve 
olars according to the appointment, but, in- 
stead of lecturing on any theme of human 
cuoand ao aemate te cr variate (as he 
it in his own person, coun- 
selled to the profound contempt for worldly 
and announced his intention of abandon- 
worldlings ; 
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religious state which the trio hastened to enter 
upon. They left Siena, and settled on the Monte 
d’Accona, a wooded height, isolated by deep 
ravines on all sides except one, where a tongue 
of land connects its summit with that of a sister 
hill; this solitary region, south-east of Siena, 
was known as the Val d’ Ombrone, from the 
name of the river that flows through it. Here 
the trio of eremites dwelt in a hut of clay, on 
— that belonged to Giovanni Tolomei, and 

uilt for themselves a chapel, also of clay, 
where they spent most of their time in devo- 
tions, dividing their days between such duties 
and the manual labour by which they supported 
themselves, for they lived on the produce of 
that plot of ground. To beg was no part of 
their system ; and herbs and fruits sufficed for 
their nourishment. After a time the fame of 
their sanctity extended far, with the usual 
attractiveness so potently exercised in these 
times by masters of the ascetic life. Admiring 
visitors and converts flocked to Monte d’ Accona. 
Especially were those of the aristocratic class, 
who came hither from distant cities, impressed 
by the example of self-denial in men of birth 
equal to their own; and Siena, we must re- 
member, was at this epoch a city of saints—not 
but that it was also a city of sinners. The holy 
community of laborious hermits on the moun- 
tain increased, recruits being now eager to join 
them; a village of devotees arose, and the 
Monte d’Accona became another Thebaid, 
paene with ascetics, who spent their innocent 
ife in labour and prayer. But rumours, sent far 
on the barbed dart of slander, were also busy on 
the subject of this new association. At this 
period religious innovations were looked on with 
—- and alarm, whatever the form they 
took. 


The Inquisitor for Tuscany made report, in 
an unfavourable oem . the Papal + nah me 
Avignon. John XXIL., the reigni ‘ope, de- 

i to investigate for himeclf, and at his 
summons two of the rising community were 
sent by Giovanni to Avignon, and there rigor- 
ously examined by his Holiness, who at 
satisfied of their orthodoxy, dismissed them 
with his blessing, enjoining on them the adop- 
tion of some approved monastic rule, and refer- 
ring them to the Bishop of Arezzo, to whose 
diocese the Val d’Ombrone pertained. They 
repaired to Arezzo, and were paternally received 
by that prelate. The latter, whilst meditating 
on the subject of ‘the hermits and the rule to be 
chosen for them, saw a vision of the Blessed 
Virgin, who displayed to him the bol of 
three mountains, a cross on the summit of the 
central; on the ethers, olive-branches; at the 
same time declaring her own gracious purposes 
towards the new order. The bishop determined 
for the Benedictine rule, and announced this to 
the obedient applicants; then, after singing high 
mass, attended by all his clergy, in cathe- 
dral, he gave the monastic habit, entirely white, 
to Giovanni, Patrizio, and Ambrogio; and at 
the same time imposed on the former a new 
name, Bernardo—by which we may henceforth 
call him. After returning to his flock, the now 
professed monk gave the same habit to all, and 
ordered the election of a Superior. Two others 
filled the office of Abbot, each for one year, 
before Bernardo himself would consent to hold 
it; but when once elected, he continued to be so, 
year after year, for the rest of his life. The 
choice, colour, and fashion of the habit had been 
a serious question with these recluses; as in 
other instances of monastic experience, where 
things the most trivial were magnified into 
principles or mysteries. Before the profession 
of the Benedictine rule, Bernardo was one day 
walking and meditating in the forest, when 
he beheld—whether asleep or awake, who can 
say ?—a glorious vision: a silver staircase 
reaching to Heaven; and, at its radiant sum- 
mit, the Saviour of the World, with His Mother 
and choirs of angels, all robed in white; 


while he looked on, the descended and 
ascended those silver with them, 
to the feet of the King of Kings, several monks, 
who also wore white habits. The celestial 


Mother herself interpreted this vision to 
the costume of those beatified monks 
one he should adopt for his followers. 


site where that revelation had been made to him 


him: 
th 


_I have seen the lodgings 





was built the new church—an edifice of some im- 
pemese we may suppose, as the friendly bishop 
aid the first stone with ceremonial, a.p. 1319.* 
Yet we are told that when the enlarged com- 
munity built their first cloistered home, conti- 
guous to the church, they made it of clay, like 
their op ames hermitage. Thus did they, by 
natural development, pass from the eremite into 
the cenobite state; and wealth, renown, 
privi ensued, with the usual evolutions of 
monastic fortune in these times. The symbol 
shown in a dream to the prelate of Arezzo—the 
three mounts with cross and olive branches—was 
chosen as the device of the new order, and also 
suggested the name by which it became known 
as a reform of the Benedictine—“ Olivetan.” It 
seems that the above-named bishop had been 
actuated by the hope that this renovation of an 
ancient religious institute, with novel forms, 
— prove a germ of nobler life; a focus of 
wide-spreading influences for the revival of 
sanctified observance, in the midst of the cor- 
ruptions and worldliness that had inundated the 
church, and} become more than ever i 
in Italy since the ill-counselled withdrawal of the 
pia | to Avignon. The Benedictine rule was 
carried out in its strictest acceptation during the 
earlier stage of this order’s life; and the ex- 
ample of agricultural activities was so efficiently 
given, that the hills and glens around their new 
home became productive, yielding corn, and oil, 
and wine in increasing abundance, where till 
lately all had been sterile waste :— 


“ Paradise was opened in the wild,” 


thanks to monastic industry. Bernardo lived 
to see nine cloisters of his order founded. In 
the year of the terrible visitation of plague, 
1348, that disease proved fatal to many lives 
in one of those new Olivetan monasteries, 8. 
Benedetto, at Siena. Not forgetting the highest 
duties of charity, Bernardo and his two devoted 
friends repaired thither to assist the sufferers ; 
and it is certain that he—it is believed that 
those two companions also—died of the plague 
at Siena, in 1348; Bernardo being seventy-six 
—_ old. He was beatified by Innocent X. ; 

ut has not yet been canonized. In the last cen- 
tury were discovered, in a vault below a vesti- 
bule between the church and cloisters at Monte 
Oliveto, three skeletons without epitaph or 
symbol; and the peculiarity of such interment, 
apart from the resting-place of other dead, 


convinced the monks that the relics here found | 


must be those of Bernardo Tolomei, Patrizio 
de Patrizi, and Ambrogio Piccolomini. In Art 
the Beato Bernardo is distinguished by his white 
habit with cowl, the crozier in his hand, and 
sometimes by the act in which he is represented, 
receiving an olive-branch from the Madonna. 
The finest picture of him, as a single figure, 
that I can call to mind, is one life-size by 
Razzi, in the Communal Palace at Siena. His 
order never became conspicuous beyond the 
Alps, but in Italy won new titles to fame by 
the splendour of its establishments, particularly 
at Naples, Bologna, and in Tuscan lands. At 
Rome they occupy, at the present day, but one 
cloister, with a church of ancient origin and 
modern architecture, 8. Maria Nuova (alias, 
8. Francesca Romana), between the Forum and 
Colosseum. At Monte Oliveto hospitalities and 
charities used to be bountifully dispensed; every 
visitor was welcome to remain from one to 
three days; pau were never sent away 
. e buildings could accommodate 300 
inmates—the number that used to assemble on 
occasion of general chapters of the order—and 
in the immense range of outhouses and stables 
vided for man and 
beast, sufficient for iodical visitations, when 
guests from the eighty-seven Benedictine monas- 
teries of Italy used to be entertained here. 
On one occasion the Emperor Charles V., 
returning northwards from his campaign in 
Africa, was a guest here, together wi his 





*Al almost identical with this accounts for the 








suite, 1,500 military and attendants, and 1,000 
horses. In tion of this visit, the Abbot 
had caused new roads to be formed, and streams 
bridged over. The arrival was towards evening, 
and all remained till the morning of the third 
day, when, on taking leave, Charles asked the 
Abbot what compensation was due, and that 
Father Superior answered thathe did not receive 
guests like an innkeeper, but for the sake of 
exercising a Christian virtue. Notwithstanding 
such generosity, Charles insisted on the accep- 
tance of 1,000 gold ducats. Another illustrious 
ae at é-lneesr oan ee — was the 
earned and: li po ius, II., who has 
left in his writings a vel description of the 
scene and situation, describing the peculiarly 
formed mountain Peony 8 on which this 
monastery stands above wooded ravines, 
as in shape like a chestnut-leaf. The beauty 
and solemn seclusion of this scene are the more 
impressive from contrast with the monotonous 
succession of cretaceous uplands we have to 
traverse, in long series of ascents and descents, 
on the road hither from Buonconvento—from 
which place I started for a walk of about seven 
miles, so as to reach Monte Oliveto before 
the hottest hours of a July morning. When 
I obtained my first view of the vast buildings 
from a distance, their long irregular structures 
rose, darkly defined, through veils of bluish 
mist—the haze of morning sultriness—while 
the deep ravines and woods below lay in solemn 
shadow, and the sunlight glittered on the 
highest points of architecture alone—an effect 
that invested the sacred _ with somethi 
magical and mysterious. We approach throug 
a vaulted archway under a battlemented tower, 
that serves as a fortified portal to the cloistral 
premises, where, in the midst of a grove of 
densely closing around the lofty 
walls, the church and monastery stand. A terra- 
cotta of the Della Robbia school, representing 
the Madonna and Child with Angels, greets the 
traveller from the front of that feudal gateway. 
On nearer view we do not find much that is re- 
markable in architectonic features, except the 
exterior of the church, built early in the fif- 
teenth century—a good but unpretending speci 


|men of the Italian style of that time, with 


graceful tower and spire, Gothic portal, a wheel 
window above, with terra-cotta ornamentation 
on a red-brick facade. This church’s interior has 
been altered—di indeed—in the showy 
modern Italian ion, and the entire section, 
comprising the tribune, is an adjunct of date 
1772. It seems that the walls must have been 
covered with fresco-paintings, now barbarously 
concealed under stucco or other incrustation ; 
for, on the removal of that modern coating in 
one part above the stalls, was, not long ago, I 
believe, discovered an interesting picture as- 
cribed to Pietro Lorenzetti (1317—1355), of 
three figures—the Beato Bernardo and his two 
inseparable friends, represented with all the 
individuality of portraits, which they may well 
be. A later Art-work, first-rate of its kind, is 
the intorsio of the forty-eight stalls, in walnut- 
wood, y = ye various subjects, altar- 
vessels, fruits flowers, architecture and 
bols, besides finely-conceived figures of S. 
Benedict and Bernardo: a series about 
1503, and all completed by the same hand, that 
of a lay brother in this cloister, Giovanni da 
Verona, whom Vasari mentions as an assistant 
of Raphael in the decorative ——-. at the 
Vatican. About twenty choir-books were 
i from this church, after the suppression 
the French government; but fortunately 

all these treasures their way, I know not 
how, to the cathedral of Chiusi, where I have 
seen them, and admired the exquisite minia- 
tures they contain ; the best of these illumina- 
Gone being euaed So the antine ste plated 
the precious codes in the cathedral library 
‘; the pal cloister— t 
ut it is in princi i a grea’ 
quadrangle surrounded by arcades of brickwork, 
with a pleasant in the midst—that supe- 
rior Art has contributed most for the adornment 
of this monastery. .The lateral walls, within 
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of Vasari (Lemonnier edition) men- 
tion the sketches of several in this series which 
had seen in a collection—now unfortu- 
possessed by the Piccolomini 
at Siena. Lamentably injured 
Sask EOaEaRIURNNOI ha works of Sie 
works of Sig- 

norelli. ‘They were commenced about 1497, 
therefore present to us a mediate stage of 
career between that brought to our cog- 
in the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel, 

i by him in 1484, and the date of his 
works, the Antichrist, Resurrection, 
commenced 1499, in the Orvieto 


bere in question should be visited by those who 
i appreciate, or attain any just idea of, 
the glorious opulence of genius possessed by 
Si i+ 
In 1505 was undertaken the continuance of 
series, completed in twenty-five pictures 
by the eccentric and brilliant Bazzi, who, Vasari 
tells us, strove hard before he could ea 
lately appointed Father General of the Olivetans 
to give him this commission ; and who, during 
his stay here, proved an amusing but very trou- 
blesome the nickname, “ Tl Mat- 


cul 


E 


taccio”’ (the mad fellow), and his various 
pazzie did his utmost to disturb decorum of 
monastic life. He executed his task, says Vasari, 


for the slightest payment; but at last complained 
of this low rate, and apprised the Father Supe- 
rior that if he wanted him to paint better, he 
should pay higher. 


twe noble youths (eventually illustrious Saints) 
by their fathers to S. Benedict for 
tuition under his care; and the burning of 


Monte Cassino by the Goths. h we do not 
see in these pi such high qualities or 
sentiment as ingui master-pieces 0 


cede oe water still eral ai 
more, the general aim 

here manifest, announce not only the individual 

taste and skill of an artist, but the tendencies of 


of his time, who were animated by the life pecu- 
liar toa period, and who, participat- 
ing in the spirit of the age, uttered, whether by 
word or by other means, the thought, or bias, 
then predominant in many minds. I may 








the monks at Vicovaro, to break by the sign, 
made over it, of the cross; and i iaheneales of 
8. Benedict. The last of the series was originally 
painted in a manner that scandalised the monks, 
representing the immodest dance of loose women 
who were sent to the retreat of the young 
Saint by a jealous priest, Florentius, with the 
desire to deprive Benedict both of his sanctity and 
his mw Aney This group the artist had made 
so indecent, that when the monks saw it for the 
first time their Superior ordered the entire pic- 
ture to be destroyed, and Bazzi could only 
rescue his work, or appease that merited wrath, 
by adding to his figures the drapery that now 
saves appearances. * 

Ano’ picture worthy of note by Bazzi (but 
repainted by Riccio, his most successful scholar), 
is the ‘ Woman taken in Adultery,’ in the Sala 
del Consiglio, a large hall with a throne, in which 
the monks used to assemble for counsel or ‘dis- 
cussions. By the same artist is a ‘Coronation 
of the Virgin,’ and also a ‘ Pieta,’ both painted 
above a staircase leading to the dormitory. In 
the ancient refectory (long unused) a ‘ Last 
Supper,’ a fresco of the Siena school, of 
the fourteenth century, was sacrificed to give 
place to an indifferent modern picture of Bel- 
shazzer’s Feast. And in the same apartment 
was perpetrated the additional Vandalism, soon 
after the suppression of this monastery under 
the French, of destroying very fine specimens 
of intorsio in wood, by 5 aheveenanl Fra 
Giovanni da Verona, who was r — of 
the library, the best specimen 0 ilding on 
these e.My and who is supposed 3 
been the sculptor of the Madonna statue (date 
1490) in the chapel of the Noviciate. The 
Sibyls, some Scri subjects painted in the 
refectory by another lay-brother of the order, 
Fra Novello (1620), display talent. Earlier 
and more y religious Art is represented 
on these premises by a beautiful fresco above 
an altar, ascribed by some critics to Pintu- 
ricchio, by others to Perugino, in a chapel 
built over the original hermitage of the Beato 
Bernardo: this fine pi representing, in 
the upper part, the Assumption with floating 
groups of Angels; in the lower, the Virgin 
Patronesses,' S. Agnes, 8S. Apollonia, and 8. 


f | Scholastica, alike majestic in serene beauty; 


and, laterally to these figures, S. Benedict, Ber- 
nardo, and two other Benedictine Saints. An 
adjacent chapel occupies the site of the cavern 
to which Bernardo used to retire for penitential 
seasons, and which is here imitated, with ques- 
tionable taste, in a construction of black marble 
behind the altar. Its walls are painted in fresco 
by an artist of some ability, Rosini (18th cen- 
tury) ; and in that artificial cavern is an expres- 
sive kneeling statue of the Beato, in terra-cotta, 
substituted for a marble sculpture, said to be 
well-conceived, by Rocciardi of Genoa, whose 
original is now in some palace at Siena. This 
monastery never recovered from the shock of the 
suppression and spoliation in the days of French 
government. The library, which filled a spacious 
illared-hall of imposing architecture, was totally 
Jispersed, together with 165 codes kept in a 
as compartment, and which latter were 
sold as 
When the late 


ct against monasteries was en- 
forced here, the community was reduced from 
fifty (monks, novices, lay brothers) to five ; the 
residue I found in occupation of these vast build- 
ings. Among that number was the Prior, an 
intelligent and — gg = 
i ingly gave me company during the 
who of themorning I passed here, and went with 
me over every part of the premises, thoroughly 

laining all that could interest the visitor. 


a on have been made by the 
Serta at orence for the proper care and 








RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 
IN MINOR 


BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES. 


‘COCOA-NUT FIBRE. 


One of the most interesting of our recently in- 
troduced manufactures is that which utilizes the 
cocoa-nut fibre. It may be said that the pro- 
ducts of this manufacture are of a humble order, 
but so indeed are many of those which minister 
to our necessities and comforts. Its use by the 
natives of tropical countries began probably in 
times pre-historic; but from that dark period to 
the present it does not appear to have ever 
been employed for any purpose beyond the 
making of yarn and ropes, which are by no 
means so strong as those made of hemp. 

It is mentioned by Gibbon (chap xl.; date, 
A.D. 532) that the Indian and Chinese navigators 

the space between Sumatra and Cey- 
lon, a distance of about three hundred leagues, 
assisted by the flight of birds, in their square- 
built ships, which were held together by the 
strong thread of the cocoa-nut, instead of iron. 
en Cocos nucifera, or = pp ae 
is the most interesting o e species of the 
Palm genus. We hall not, however, even 
refer to the writings of those eminent men, 
Dr. Royle, Sir W. Hooker, and others, who 
have made known to the world many new mate- 
rials more or less available in commerce, none 
of which have grown into such importance as 
the coir of the Cingalese, popularly known in 
this country as the cocoa-nut fibre, of which, in 
the establishment of Mr. Treloar, 8,000 tons are 
manufactured annually into articles of common 
usefulness. 

There are several firms now occupied in the 
manufacture of articles from cocoa-nut fibre, 
but as principally in these cases, the fabrication 
is conducted in connection with other trades, we 
are thus bound to limit our notice to the origi- 
nator of the manufacture, to whose enterprise 
and en is due the great merit of having 
satisfied a want in the domestic economy. 

Although the material itself the uses 
to which it may be put, the domestic wants of 
nations, barbarousor semi-barbarous, are not such 
as to demand new and ingenious applications of 
common produce. And were it otherwise, the 
means and appliances of such: peoples being 
limited, and of the rudest kind, their products 
could never form any remarkable feature in 
their commerce. But it is matter of surprise 
that the Chinese, whose ingenuity in certain 
directions is extraordinary, should not have 
applied it to any purpose es ym twisting it 


into rope yarn. is, it would appear, is the 
only use made of it in China, India, and the 
islands of the Indian Ocean. 


The manufacture of cocoa-nut fibre has been 
in operation in England rather more than thirty 
years. Mr. Treloar, of No. 67, Ludgate Hill, is 
indisputably the originator of this ind 


, to 
the improvement of which he has dev his 
entire li The suggestion of this application 


of cocoa-nut fibre, like that of so many other 
materials which form articles now indispensable 
in the household economy, was accidental. The 
fabric—for it is in reality a textile—had its 


cpap easiest Wabl A vo oqresstis test 
the home, 80 agreea) 
on reaching England he py fd peey the 
comfort and t he derived from 
it; but, above all, it recommended itself by 
so obnoxious to insect life that vermin could 
Se cp Waker ee 
"8 ience was 
between him and Mr Treloar; to 
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prisons, and other public establishments, to be 
used for bedding, at prices varying from 74, to 
9d, por Ib. 

As this source of supply was tedious and pre- 
carious, it was determined to import the fibre 
directly from the lands of its growth, and as it 
was removed from the husk. With this view one 
of Mr. Treloar's partners proceeded to Ceylon 
and other places in order to establish agencies 
for regular consignments to London. The 
principal of these was that of Messrs. Albrecht 
and Co., of Colombo, who at once entered into 
large contracts with the natives, and established 
a depdt for receiving yarn spun by hand for 
shipment to Mr. Treloar’s establishment in 
England. The fibre when dressed feels in the 
hand very much like horsehair, and is so elastic 
that it was found necessary to send out to Cey- 
lon hydraulic presses, as a measure of economy, 
in order to reduce the bulk and, consequently, 
the freight. 

It may be supposed that the enterprise shown 
in the introduction of the cocoa-nut fibre would 
be seconded by corresponding en in its 
application and the development of its uses. 
Like every novelty bringing with it a challenge 
to articles established in public use—not from 
their excellence, but for want of better—this 
material has done battle with the opposition 
of the “trade” and the prejudices of the 

ublic so successfully that, could we suppose 
its sudden disappearance from the list of our 
utilities, there is nothing left to us that could 
replace it in its various uses. 
r. Treloar’s manufactory is established in 
Holland Street, Blackfriars. The street was 
known of yore by name to the hundreds of 
thousands who ‘passed to and fro over Black- 
friars Bridge, simply from seeing the name 
written on the corner house. Butall that is now 
changed; the street debouches upon Blackfriars 
Road through a railway arch, ring eee g 
anything but an agreeable perspective. The dis- 
trict, like all those that he near the river, is 
densely populated, and although the houses are 
such as are commonly found in similar quarters, 
there are distributed in these localities hives of 
busy industry, representing hundreds of thou- 
aa of pounds in value. The entrance to the 
manufactory is so unpromising that it might 
be passed again and again without a suspicion 
that it leads to any establishment of importance, 
The first impression of a visitor on entering 
any manufactory in the populous districts of 
London is that of want of space; here the 
close packing is more than usually felt. 

The fibre comes from India in bales weighi 
about 24 ewt., and of different colours; eac 
bale being worth about £7. It is also delivered 
in another form, called a “doll,’’ which consists 
of a coil of the yarn closely tied up. Of these 
dolls a thousand are required for a ton weight. 
The lighter the colour of the material, the more 
valedile it is to the manufacturer. But many 
of these dolls which bear a fair outside appear- 
ance, on being opened are found inferior in 

uality and colour—the usual complaint against 
the Oriental trader. The first operation in 
preparing the fibre for the manufacture is to 
untwist and pick the and to sort it with 
regard to its colour and quality. All this is 
done by women ; but much of the fibre goes to 
the loom as it is received from the ship, = 
cially for the weaving of the cocoa-nut fibre 
into the matting now so extensively used for 
covering floors. 

The , Ram for Mr. Treloar’s manufacture 
gives employment to about a hundred looms, 
among which are divided the different branches 
of the work. It is the common loom 
that is used, the shuttle being by the 
hand ; the treadles are not consequently worked 
so quickly as by the cotton or linen weaver. 
When, however, we examine the texture of 
one of the finest mats, considered as a compo- 
sition from the husk of the cocoa nut, it is a 
marvel of ingenuity, with a claim to be re- 
garded even as an elegant extract, as definite 
as that of productions yet more sarge 
ornamental. It will be understood the sur- 
face of these fabrics would be much disfi 
by the introduction of fibre of different colours, 
and hence the necessity of a perfect match. 

On removal from the loom, the surface is 





dressed by clipping and shearing. The former 
operation is ‘ormed by scissors, but the 
latter by a machine set in motion by the hand: 
indeed, in this manufacture no machinery 
employed other than can be worked by man 
labour. The cutting er oy of the shear- 
ing machine is the application of three spiral 
blades to a spindle, which acts when the shaft 
is set in motion by the hand, The surface to 
be shorn is brought under the action of the 
blades by the revolutions of a cylinder to which 
the fabric is attached. The result is, the most 
even, close, and elastic texture that has ever 
been produced in the form of matting or floor 
covering. 

As a substitute for horsehair to be used as 
bedding, the fibre yielded by opening the yarn 
is not used, but selection is made of the clean, 
loose material imported from the Colombo 
agency, which is curled in the same manner 
that horsehair is prepared for filling mattresses. 
By this means the natural elasticity of the coir, 
or yarn, is tly increased, and the manufac- 
turer is enabled to sell it at a reduced price. 

An estimate of the utility of the material, 
formed by competent judges as far back as the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, may be gathered from 
the following extract from the Jurors’ Reports 
(Page 549) on the award of a medal to the in- 

ucer of this new industry: ‘The use of 
Treloar’s cocoa-nut fibre for ding presents 
many advantages. It never becomes knotty or 
hard, it does not harbour vermin, and it is 
recommended by the great cheapness at which 
it can be produced.” 

Mr., now Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt, in his 
report on Furniture and Decoration at the first 
Paris Exhibition says, alluding specially to Mr. 
Treloar’s exhibit: “The curled cocoa-nut fibre, 
when dyed and properly pre , resembles 
horsehair to such perfection t none but a 
practised eye can detect the difference.” The 
same authority adds: ‘“ Perhaps there are few 
commodities which have had to contend against 
so much opposition as the cocoa-nut fibre. 
A really anak eae and cheap material, it still 
had for some years to contend against the in- 
terested opposition of what is called the ‘trade,’ 
or middlemen who come between the manufac- 
turer and the public. Even now, the cocoa-nut 
fibre is not so well known to the public as it 
should be, from its being extensively used, we 
must not say for adulteration, as it improves 
while it cheapens, but for mixing with com 
hair. Owing to the recent advance in the price 
of raw hair, the use of cocoa-nut fibre has in- 
creased to such an extent that scarcely any 
curled hair, even of the best quality, is brought 
into the market without having a large propor- 
tion of cocoa-nut fibre mixed with it.” 

The matting became first known to a limited 
but distinguished section of the public at the 
christening of the Prince of Wales. On that 
occasion a up aes © was laid down 
in St. George’s and its approaches, and 
the public press, and notably the Times, ha 
commented very favourably on the comfort 
clean appearance of the new floor-covering, Mr. 
Treloar found the demand for his man 
rapidly increase. The matting continues, as at 
first, to be woven from the yarn spun in Ceylon. 
This may be surprising when our resources in 

i are remembered, and when even the 
utmost cunning of the human hand in manufac- 
ture is equalled by a machine. In the —_ 
cation of machinery to the twisting of the fi 


Be: 


Machinery has tried, but the results were 
pay og See Soe 
of worki hand practised by the natives 
India. us the yarn continues to be used as 
it is imported. 

When coir was first introduced in manufac- 
ture by Mr. Treloar, hi name was the only 


cheaper than b 
portion of the former for a similar quantity of 
the latter is nothing short of a fraud, when the 





purchaser is taugat to believe that the article 
which he or she is buying is entirely horse- 
hair. Moreover, it has attempted, by 
bleaching, to give a false value to material of 
inferior quality. A case was lately reported 
from the court of the Vice Chancellor, in which 
the question of bleaching cocoa-nut matting 
was main issue. It was shown, however, 

rt of a practical character 
drawn up by Mr. oar, a8 also by the pro- 
fessional testimony of Dr. ray | and other 
eminent chemists, that bleaching yo the 
matting, and is resorted to only to hide defects, 
and to make the inferior article look like 
that of good quality. 

The common ag eh onda: pene og i- 
pally by convicts, whose labour is available by 
contract with Government and county magis- 
trates. By the inmates of one prison alone, 
during the year 1868, a very large amount of 
“aor ane branch of the 

er very im t branch o manu- 
futur Sie ak the to and 
strongest samples of fibre as a substitute for 
> ged nt _ oe and brooms. For 
is purpose the material is partly prepared in 
this country from the cocoa-nut shells. It 
has, however, been found much easier to sepa- 
rate the fibre when the nut is in a green state. 
A company has therefore been established at 
ey me for the especial purpose of preparing 
fibre for brush-making. 

A few of the less important uses for which 
the material is used may be mentioned—as 
netting for sheepfolds, a cheap and efficient 
substitute for hurdles, easily moved from 
to place by the shepherd, and not liable to 
injury from exposure to changes of weather ; 
yarn for thatching, of which from 50 to 60 tons 
are annually di of ; , cushions, 
and kneeling-mats for churches; cider-cloths, 
mats - a , i De gb y Ap adavens 
crushing; in ‘or most of the purposes 
for which horsehair is used. Even the dust 
or refuse which falls from the machines that 
separate the fibre has its ial use. This 
refuse is in demand 


material, although all indispensable, do not 

conspicuously under the observation of 

the great public; but who has not seen the 

uction of the famous Pompeian house- 
needful warning Cave 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


eq 

the first Napoleon, a statue of Cardinal Fesch, 
and a id monument to Charles Abbatucci, 
the hero of Huningue—are about to add to 
these a statue of Joseph Bona , elder 
brother of Napoleon, who bestowed on him the 
crown of Spain. The work has been entrusted 
to M. Vital Dubray, a French sculptor of 
celebrity, who executed the Abbatucci monu- 

and whose works adorn many of the 


ii} 
1 


towns of France; notably among 
a statue of the Empress Josephine, 
fine front of the Thédtre de Gaieté, Paris, 
bas-reliefs at Orleans representing episodes 
the history of Joan d’Arc, with sculptures 
of various kinds ornamenting the Louvre. 
Friorence.—Am the various studios we 


ere 


very , 

already somewhat known in England, where 
several of his compositions were begun, but he 
could not finish them under our sombre sky ; 
and though he has not returned to his beloved 
Cam: and the warm South, he has found 
in ce sunshine enough to complete his 
landscapes and to diffuse over them the breezy 
and delicious atmosphere of his native land. 
We had the advantage of examining portfolio 
after portfolio of laborious studies, made chiefly 
in the south of Italy, on the Roman Campagna 
or in the neighbourhood of Albano. These are 
no hasty “ effects,” or sketches made at a dash ; 
but carefully selected and faithfully computed 
studies. Day after day has been devoted to the 
minute d of the rich vegetable life of the 
Campagna in spring and autumn ; not a thistle- 
down has been omitted in the — _ at 
great personal risk, in the arid midsummer 
heat. A life of loving labour has enabled him 
—— some landscapes of wonderful beauty 

truth. It is nature as it is, not dressed up, 
but seen through the eye of Art; the figures 
are few and unobtrusive—real human beings, 
not standing to be drawn, but pursuing their 
usual avocations. The eye leaves them to rest 
on the rich foreground, on the distant towns 
half ruined and perched treeless on the hill top; 
above all, on the sky and mountains—sky so 
full of life and motion, mountains where one 
can breathe so well. Cav. Castelli has also been 
so ambitious as to depart from being a simple 
Jandscape painter, and has given three scenes 
from the 


Mount Calvary, on which the three crosses and 
the ing women are visible. Small as it 
is, the one figure rivets attention with wonder- 
ful reality ; a and lurid light, or rather 
darkness visible, covers the whole scene; all 
nature seems rent and mourning, the leaves of 
the palm-trees are scattered in the blast, above 
all be te magnificent, and suggests the 
“The Heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament sheweth his diwork.”” 
The two companion pictures are less grand, but 
let us congratulate any artist who has succeeded 
i the beholder with the magnitude 
of this scene—a subject in which not to fail 
—-> success G. E. F. 
tar megrsegeed of this — 
propose to erect a statue to memory 0 
who died there in 1824. The 
poet’s services in aiding the cause of Greek 


will thus at length be honourably, 
independence y 


Municu.—Kaulbach, we hear, is at present 
pg oly ype One is entitled 
. of the Dead,’ and represents the 
Empress Marie Louise, with her infant son 
Oe eee ne oe 
homage of the German princes, at whose head 
is Death, in the costume of a nuncio of the 
Pope, to place on the head of the 
Age hn ss os mel apr 

princes are waving air 

their own crowns to evidence their joy. In 


i 


i 


F 





order to carry out more effectually the political 
allusion, Kaulbach has introduced Prince Tal- 
leyrand close to Death, but behind the platform, 
or step, on which the latter stands. The second 
picture is a subject from the beautiful poem of 
the old German bard, Walter de la Vogelweide, 
called “‘ Under the Linden-trees.”’ 

Paris.—The death of M. Charles Odiot, the 
eminent goldsmith of this city, occurred in the 
month of January. “The Odiot family,” a 
contemporary remarks, “have been the Ben- 
venuto Cellinis of successive kings of France 
from the reign of Louis XV. to that of Louis 
Philippe” And we may add that from this 
later date to the present time the house of 
Odiot has maintained the high reputation 
throughout the world which it has enjoyed 
from its earliest establishment. Our own 
columns have frequently borne testimony to 
the artistic beauty of the works it has pro- 
duced. At all the great Industrial Exhibitions 
their gold and silver have been among the lead- 
ing examples of manufacturing Art: at the last 
exposition in Paris the “court” of M. Odiot 
was constantly filled with admiring visitors. At 
the time of his death he had nearly reached his 
eightieth year.—It is reported that the directors 
of the Académie des Beaux Arts propose to form 
in the Louvre a gallery of works of Art that 
once belonged to the ancient Jewish people; 
the principal portion of which will be some 
sculptures discovered, in 1851, by M. de Saulcy, 
at Redzom-el-Aabed, near Schigan, and which 
were presented to the museum of the Louvre, 
about two years ago, by the Duc de Luynes. 
These works are assumed to be by Moabitish 
artists ; it is well-known the Mosaic law for- 
bad the Hebrews Peme ggren or making graven 
images, of any kind, though they “set up 
acalf in Horeb;” nor was this the only 
instance of their disobedience of the second 
commandment.—Paul Huet, one of the most 
distinguished landscape-painters of France, 
died suddenly in the early part of January. 
He was born in Paris in 1804, became, in 1820, 
a pupil of the Académie des Beaux Arts, and at 
the same time was admitted to the studios of 
Paul Guérin and Baron le Gros. His works 
are to be found in some of the best galleries in 
France, including that of the Emperor.—A 
statue of Voltaire, erected by public subscrip- 
tion, will shortly be placed near the Institute. 
It will be cast in bronze by Barbidienne and 
Co., from the model by the sculptor Houdon. 
—The Académie des Beaux Arts has elected M. 
Dupré, a sculptor of Florence, Foreign Associate 
in the room of Rossini the com —At a 
somewhat recent sale of pictures, the following 
works merit ial notice :—‘In the Wood,’ 
Cabanet, £380; ‘ River-scene in Morvan,’ Dau- 
bigny, £168; ‘Oaks and Rocks in the Forest 
ot Fontainebleau,’ Diaz, £388; ‘ i 
from the Watering-place,’ E. Delacroix, £508 ; 
‘Recollections of the Landes,’ Jules Dupré, 
£200; ‘The Boat,’ Jules Dupré, £240; ‘ t 
in the Desert,’ Fromentin, £320; ‘The Zin- 
gara,’ Hébert, £268; ‘Child ying with a 
Crab,’ H. Merle, £156; ‘ Greek vellers 
preparing for ,’ Ziem, £238.—At the 
sale of the collection of paintings belonging to 
the late Count d’Haubersart the most important 
were.: ‘The Torrent,’ ‘Ruysdael, [£328 ; ‘Sea- 
view,’ Backhuysen, £320; ‘Interior View of a 
Dutch Town,’ Gerard Berkheyden, £200.—The 
Marquis Maisons, one of the most liberal patrons 
of modern French artists, died suddenly in the 
month of Jan About two years ago he 
sold a large portion of his valuable gallery of 
= to the Duc d’Aumale, for £30,000.— 

e following list of pai has been presented 
by the section of Painting of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts, to select one name as “Corre- 
sponding Painter : ’’—Messrs. Podesti, of Rome ; 
Rosales, of Madrid; and F. Leighton, R. A., of 


the 
gold medals to be presented to native artista, 
and three to foreigners. 





SELECTED PICTURES. 
THE KISS OF JUDAS. 
Ary Scheffer, Painter. — Chevron, Engraver. 


Ir may be presumed that this picture was 
painted as a ‘“‘companion” work to the 
‘Christ and St. John,’ by the same artist, 
of which an engraving appeared in our 
last publication. No two subjects could 
by any possibility be more dissimilar; yet 
the painter has treated each of them with 
perfect propriety. Fully to 8p reciate the 
contrast, the two prints should be looked 
at side by side, and it will then be seen 
how carefully Scheffer studied the cha- 
racters and the circumstances of the fi 
—that of Christ especially—ere he p 
them on the canvas. In the former sub- 
ject, the scene in the ‘ Last Supper,’ the 
face of the Saviour, though “ sorrowful,” 
as the sacred narrative expresses it, is 
tender and gentle, to the extreme of pity, 
even in the remembrance of all He has to 
endure within a few short hours. In this 
subject He has passed through that terrible 
agony in the garden of Gethsemane, and 
it has left its traces on the attenuated 
isage, which now seems overshadowed by 
the ome of deep mental suffering, as He 
uietly submits to the hypocritical salute of 
the traitor Judas; for we read that ‘“‘ His 
vi was marred more than any man, 
and his form more than the sons of men.” 
As if to render the contrast between these 
two figures more striking, the painter has 
given to the countenance of the latter an 
expression of ugliness almost, if not quite, 
repulsive; it is the Hebrew type - 
ted to the form of a demon’s, for ‘‘ the 
evil had entered into the heart of Judas,” 
ere he bartered away his allegiance for 
thirty —_ of silver. There is no autho- 
rity in emg for the age of this renegade 
from the faith he once possessed—though 
there are data that give some clue to the 
ages of the other disciples; but Judas is 
almost always represented both by ancient 
and modern painters—the latter, it may 
be presumed, following in the wake of the 
former—as an old man; probably because 
covetousness, which was the root of his 
sinful act, is the wth of years, and 
increases in strength as its possessor ad- 
vances in life. 

Were we disposed to write a homily 
upon this picture, we might point out, 
among other matters for reflection, the 
presumptuous familiarity with which Judas 
app: es and kisses his Divine Master, 
as if he could deceive Him by this act of 
apparent love and reverence. The face of 

e Saviour testifies sufficiently to his 
knowledge of the motive that prompted 
the deed, yet is there no reproach in it, no 
turning away from the unhallowed greet- 
ing; it is received with quiet submission 
as an incident in the fearful drama of 
which it formed a part, and which had 
been foreseen from the beginning. Each of 
them is admirable, ing both artisti- 
cally, in its diverse and striking expression. 

e contrast noticeable in the two faces 
of Christ is also no less apparent in those of 
the subordinate figures in each picture re- 
—— Compare that of Judas with 

t. John’s, the sweetness and loving devo- 
tion of the one—who seems to have imbibed 
much of the gentleness and resignation of 
his great and exemplar—with the 
hideous and Satanic expression of the other. 

There is a fine effect of light and shade 


fame of tho tordn-boarers behind the print 


cipal group. 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.— Parr III. VENICE. 





TITIAN. 






| em 2 \'. ADIANT, even in her decay, with the 
PNY 5 oe NX No lories of pictorial and architectural 
as 183 it stands ‘‘ Venezia la Bella,” a 
~) fe city whose name alone summons up 
i775 : thoughts of all that is magnificent in 
- — the works of man; a city which for 
long years has been the theme of 
ez GD poets, prose-writers, and painters ; 
A ade yet neither pen nor pencil, nor both 
' Chae & combined, have exhausted a subject 
Wag that reveals new material the more 
aw it is looked into. Our task, how- 
2 ever, is limited to the examination of 
Dax @ a few out of the very numerous pictures which 
= 2 Venice offers to the notice of travellers; there is 
‘uae, no city in the world that contains so noble a 
collection of native works. 
Great in the annals of the old schools of paint- 
a . ing he ees Sue ost of them all in 
e one distinguishing quali colour. Living among a e 
renowned for their wealth me luxurious habiter Venetian = 
a to have worked in the spirit of the magnificence by which 
of the 






* 
{ 


ey were surrounded; the ur of the commonwealth was 
reflected in the productions studio, and it extended even to 
resentations of sacred subjects, which, as a rule, are treated 


with as much richness of composition and gorgeousness of deco- | 


ration as those taken from history, or that are purely 
ideal. Glancing along the list of Venetian painters, from the 
Bellinis, in the early part of the fifteenth century—who may be 
considered the preww A of the school—down to Tiepolo, who died 
about the middle of the last century, we find among them men 
whose works are of those most treasured up in every collection ; 
yet it is in Venice alone that these paintings are to be seen in all 
ye Sapam and pt i % 

only picture- ies, so called, in Venice, are 
those of the Palace of the ~4 the Academy; but the 
churches contain many noble pene. There is, for example, 
an altar-piece in the church of 8. Maria dei Friari possessing such 





merit that we have introduced an engraving of it into this chapter. 


The picture is by Trr1an, whose portrait a) on this ; 
it bears no title, but is known as ‘Pesaro VOTIVE 
PrcruRE,’ from its being the of a member of the family of 


of 
carried by a man in armour, 
Venetian general, Benedetto 
ce em resting on clouds, are 
ooking down upon the infant Christ. So far as the pain 
be seen in a very unfavourable light, it is very rich in and 
splendour of colour. 

Following this, in our ved illustrations, is another work 
by Titian, oa see-ahentil cliensaior than the last, and which 
ranks among the most celebrated of his productions. It is ‘THE 
ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN,’ formerly in the same church as 
the “‘ Pesaro” picture, where it had me almost indistinct 
from smoke A ow and was removed thence in the early part 
of the pew century to the Academy, where it i 


valuable acquisition to its present locality. 
Italian Art spoken in the most 

a referred to by some as one of. 
world.” The Virgin, surrounded by a multit 
belt of clouds, io Pane rapidly upwards towards 
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is also attended by angelic beings, and appears descending as if | to meet her. In the lower part are the apostles in a variety of 
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THE PESARO VUTIVE PICIUKS. 


attitudes, but all significant of astonishment. Raffaelle ‘7 elevated cugeension than Titian has done; but the latter 
schoo 


would undoubtedly have given to the Virgin a more spiritual and | belonged to the 
apecsoeen snes 


of realists, and studied form and colour 
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before all else. Yet even Raffaelle could scarcely have imparted | than are seen here, while the group of apostles below is composed 
greater diversity or more elegance of arrange- in @ most masterly manner. The picture is 
ment to the cherubic host which attends Mary very large, the figures being of colossal size. 





THE ASSUMPTION OF 1HE VIRGIN. 


Our third illustration is taken from a large picture, ‘"““) of Sta. Maria della Salute. Tintoretto was contemporary 
‘THe MarriacE at Oana,’ by Tintoretto, in the noble church | with Titian, in whose studio he was placed, but continued there 
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for a very short time; it is said that the master soon became 
jealous of his pupil’s talents, and sent him home again. There 
could, however, have been little cause for such a feeling, inas- 
much as at no time of his life could the works of the latter be 
put into competition with those of the other. Tintoretto’s pictures 
show a breadth of execution that amounts frequently to care- 
lessness ; he seems to have disdained anything like an approach 
to finish, and painted with so much energy and rapidity, as to 
have acquired the soubriquet of Ji Furioso. ‘‘ He was,” says 
Kugler, ‘‘one of the most vigorous painters that the history of 
Art exhibits ; one who sought rather than avoided the greatest 
difficulties, and who possessed a true feeling for animation and 
grandeur. . . . His off-hand style, as we may call it, is, it is true, 
always full of grand and meaning detail; with a few patches of 
colour he produces sometimes the liveliest forms and expressions ; 
but he fails in that artistic arrangement of the whole, and in that 
nobility of motives in parts,which are necessary exponents of a 
high idea.” His best works, for careful execution and general | 
treatment are undoubtedly, his portraits. The ‘ Marriage at Cana’ | 








is, certainly, not deficient in animation ; the figures have liveliness, 
but none of that grace of form and —< drawing seen in the 
pictures of the best Italian masters. element of dignity is 
notably wanting throughout the entire composition, which, more- 
over, is too scattered in its parts to be effective. One can readily 
understand, after examining this subject, that Tintoretto, as has 
been said of him, was often accustomed to paint a picture without 
the slightest preparation. A remarkable contrast to this work 
is Paul Veronese’s version of the same sacred story that formerly 
ornamented the refectory of St. Georgio Maggiore, in Venice, but 
is now in the Louvre. 

We have stated that one of the two picture-galleries in Venice 
is that in the palace of the Doge, or the Ducal Palace as it is now 
more cone called. But the paintings, chiefly, partake more 
of the character of wall-decorations than what we are accustomed 
to see in picture-galleries generally ; they are, nevertheless, oil- 
—- on canvas, and, in the principal room, formerly the 

d Council Chamber, and now converted into a museum and 
library, they represent a series of subjects illustrating important 





THE MARRIAGE AT CANA. 
( Tintoretto.) 


events in the history of the powerful Venetian republic. Here | Awli Collegio, are four allegorical pictures by Tintoretto, ‘The 


Paul Veronese is seen in all the magnificence of his luxurious 
imagination, and Tintoretto in his bold and dashing conceptions. 
Here, too, are works by L. Bassano, Calvart,—the Fleming, 
surnamed Fiammingo,—Palma, Giulio del More, and others of 
less note. An = peg ey Eyes feature of this saloon is the 
frieze of portraits of the Doges from the year 804; they number 
seventy-six. In acorner of the room the visitor’s eye is attracted 
by a small black curtain; this is the place which should have 
been filled in the frieze with the portrait of the Doge Marino 
Faliero, who was beheaded in 1355, for conspiracy against the 
state ; the curtain bears this inscription in Latin :—The Place of 
Marino Faliero, beheaded for his crimes. The majority of these 
portraits are by Tintoretto. 

Independent of these decorative pictures—to give them a dis- 
tinctive, but not a correct, name—many other paintings are 
scattered about the apartments of the palace. Battista Zelotti, 
of Verona, the fellow-pupil, and, subsequently, the rival of Paul 
Veronese, appears in a fine work, ‘Mercury and Venus.’ In the 


| Rape of Europa,’ by P. Veronese, and ‘ The Return of Jacob,’ by 
| Giacomo da Ponte, better known as Il Bassano. The saloon called 


della Scrutinio contains several paintings from subjects of Vene- 
tian history by Tintoretto, Andrea Vicentino, Santo Peranda, 
Marco Vecelli, the nephew of Titian, Pietro Liberi, and others. 
In the Grand Council Cheisber is an unusual picture by Canaletto, 
remarkable because it represents an interior, a class of subject he 
rarely painted; we cannot, in fact, remember any example but 
this. It is called ‘The Carnival of Venice,’ and shows a large 
and splendid room filled with , both male and female, 
habited in the costumes of the old Venetians; at the farther 
end of the apartment, seated on a kind of dais, are the Doge and 
his council. The scene is very animated, and offers a e.g idea 
of the manner in which the aristocracy of Venice held their 

carnivals when the republic was in its glory. : 
We reserve to the next chapter any remarks upon the picture- 
gallery of the Academy. 
JaMES DAFFORNE. 
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DUDLEY GALLERY. | 


FIFTH GENERAL EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS. 





Tue present exhibition, though scarcely equal 
to some of its predecessors, abounds in novelty 
and interest. The gallery, as heretofore, being 
ar to all comers, is widely representative 
of the rising talent of the country: here 
young artists make their merits known, and 
obtain the timely enco t which cheers 
them in their study. e character of the 
exhibition is naturally determined by the con- 
ditions under which it exists. The exhibitors 
being anyone and everyone, from Royal Aca- 
demicians downwards, the unity of the col- 
lection is chiefly in its variety. Yet has it 
usually managed to present certain charac- 
teristics, not to say eccentricities, which mark 
its individuality. A large number of the draw- 
ings are tentative and experimental, the works 
of clever tyros who may be pushing their way 
from the lower to the higher ranks. More than 
a usual percentage also must be set a to 
artists who are not so much on first trial as in 
the habitual practice of some pet manner which 
has been fondly forced inte mannerism. Thus 
this gallery may have merits even by reason of 
its defects ; here certainly we hope to encounter 
works which, for better or worse, cannot,be seen 
elsewhere. What, however, shall obtain a hang- 
ing depends, after all, upon the veto of a com- 
mittee of twenty-nine, which though pretty 
catholic in its constitution, has a certain in- 
firmity common to humanity—that of looking 
first to number one. This self-constituted com- 
mittee seems, however, to have won by its fair 
dealings the confidence of. the fession at 
large. Thus this “general” exhibition has 
a by its wise toleration, tended to univer- 
ity. 

The post of honour is held with effect 
by a tempera picture on canvas by P. H. Cat- 
peron, R.A. The material and manipulation 
have somewhat in common with fresco, and the 
ye altogether is suited to mural decoration. 

t gives off light; in other words it is luminous; 
it is broad and simple in execution, it is firm in 
drawing, and in outline defined. We believe 
there is neither secret nor difficulty in the tech- 
nical method: the canvas is primed, not with 
oil but with a vehicle absorbent and suited to 
water-colours; the pigments employed differ 
little, if at all, from the ordinary water-colours 
sold in tubes.. We need scarcely add that in 
this opaque medium white paint is used libe- 
rally. e shades are chiefly gained by hatch- 
ing—one of the disabilities of the proces being 
that the pigments work up with glazing or 
over-painting. 

The works which next challenge notice are 
the contributions of Mr. Siwzon Sotomon, who 
has seldom shown in so great brilliance or— 
singularity. The artist stands alone, although 

igns ap of a new and rising school in 
which he might shine as chief. ‘Sacramentum 
Amoris’ is perhaps the best example of one of 
the painter’s many manners, that of the classic 
warmed by colour and softened by romance. 
The drawing and anatomy are more usually 
careful, though the forms still want firmness of 
articulation, as for example at the knee-joint. 
Rosert Baremay, like Simeon Solomon, divides 
his affections between the graceful idealism 
of the classic, and the hard angularity of me- 
disvalism. ‘Amor’ by this artist i 
to the former, and ‘The Story of a Mother 
and Son’ to the latter school, and each is ultra 
in its way. Epwarp Cumrorp contributes 
several drawings, also ultra; ‘The Head of an 
Angel,’ which is perhaps the least medieval, has 
much of the elevation of Italian Art imme- 
diately preceding the time of Raphael. This 
head compares favourably with another ‘Study 
of an Angel’s Head’ 4 Epwarp Tay.ex. 
The latter is modern to a fault; and not 
divine, refined and smooth but not grand. Miss 
Marte Sparratt is betterthan heretofore, though 
still far from nature, except such as may see 
light and colour in the studios of Madox Brown, 
Gabriel Rosetti, Burne Jones, and other mediw- 





valists or Pre-Raphaellites. The lady in such 


ing the Love Philtre,’ though 


drawings as ‘ B: 
gains a certain mystic senti- 


lacking in form, 


| ment, and much ardour of colour. As for Mr. 


Donatpson, his works are beyond reach of 
criticism: his style is so formless, so remote 
from nature and truth, as to be without hope of 
redemption. It may be here,worthy of note 
that drawings come from Fitzroy Square 
which may be received with gladness as the 
early promise of three of the children of Mr. 
Mapox Brown. ‘That entitled ‘ Painting,’ by 
Miss Lucy Mapox Brown, has deservedly ob- 
tained by its merits a conspicuous place on the 
line. e work is thoroughly artistic, well 
thought out, and carefully executed, without 
descending to over-elaboration in the details. 
The style the merit of being simple genre. 
Epwarp J. Poynter has, since the openi 
of this exhibition, had the good luck of election 
as Associate of the Academy ; upon which well 
merited honour we congratulate him. This 
young artist has given unmistakable proof of 
is talent; moreover, the works he produces 
are thorough and studious, and show that strict 
training which is best surety for the future. 
Mr. Poynter’s six contributions to the Dudley 
are not to be taken as the full measure of his 
power*; they are rather the by-play of a man 
who fills his life and leisure with study of some 
sort—if small, never slight or superficial. The 
‘ Portrait of Mrs. Alford Baldwin’ is, in its way, 
capital ; true, easy in attitude, pointed in cha- 
racter, firm in touch. ‘ Four {Subjects for 
Illustrating the Prodigal Son’ are not quite 
balanced in composition; they appear rather 
as bold attempts in colour, wherein the artist 
has hitherto been deficient. Certain sketches— 
spirited and brilliant—upon the canals of Venice, 
seem to indicate where Mr. Poynter has of late 
been studying. It may be almost superfluous 
to praise a draughtsman so masterly as H. T. 
Wetts, A.R.A. But a head upon the screen, 
‘Marion,’ though small, cannot be 
without commendation for its simplicity and 
truth, and for handling at once free and firm, 
sketchy and complete. A couple of designs by 
W. Cave Tuomas are also noteworthy for quali- 
ties not common in our English 1—Aca- 
demic drawing, and the expression of high 
vig el through defined cae tend ane 
we to mention a i ug! i 
composition by WALTER an. as a favourable, 
because not too ultra, example of the abnormal 
styles which find local habitation in the Dudley. 
A poet, stretched to ungainly length beside a 
uil river, falls into reverie, and sees a 
vision of horsemen with phantom reflections in 
the silvery stream: thus the picture gives 
pretty rendering to the lines— 
“Such sights as youthful 8 dream 
On —— rot mg by haunted stream.” 
A. C. H. Luxmoors shows greater knowledge 
and maturity than most of this Piccadilly con- 
fraternity ; he proves himself skilled even when 
he fails to please. ‘'The China Shelf’ is a work 
good and true. Several painters, as usual, 
ve found pwuane materials among monks 
and monasteries; but it often happens that 
when subjects are good the art is poor. Thus 
G. Por, in ‘ Hours of Leisure,’ arrests the eye 
pet together with eftct’ but poorly” palated. 
ut er wi ut poorly pain 
The same critical distinction sae A to the 
clever drawings of T. R. Macquorp, such as 
‘ Monks Illuminating—Convent of Valladolid.’ 
The artist is more praiseworthy for care and 
Art-quality in the well-known ‘ Cloister of the 
Certosa, Pavia.’ 8. F. Mutus contributes, under 
the quotation, ‘Much study is a weariness of 
the flesh,’ a vigorous and individual head after 
the manner of Mr. Marks. Another vigorous 
—- the intention being well 
throug colour, light, and e, is ‘The Mussel 
Bank, by Arntuur H. Marsu. On the other 
hand, ‘Children of the Sea,’ by Lawrence 
Duncan, lacks force and character ; the drawi 
is too smooth, pretty, and showy. Restricted 
space compels us to pass ily, with mere 
eral commendation, ‘Our Best Scholar,’ by 
. Rowianp Lawrorp ; ‘The Fairies of the 
Caldon Low,’ by Kate Grezenaway; ‘ The 
Wish,’ by Miss Grrzzrt; ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ 
by N.Scorr Russert. James Hayiiar presents 
a favourite little personage in a new situation : 





‘ Miss Lily’s First Dip’ is of a sort to which, by 
this time, we are pretty well used ; the character 
is pert and piquant ; the painter, however, will 
do well to care less for such catchpenny triviali- 
ties, and seek for ideas worthy of cil 
he commands. ‘The same rebuke we are oes 
tired of administering to brilliant Mr. Jortine. 
*The White Rose,’ however, is more 
usually careful; and it is scarcely a point for 
objection that the artist has gummed and doc- 
tored his pigments to gain force. Very skilful, 
dexterous, and illusive is the realisation of the 
pearls, &c., in the ear-rings and other head- 
gear. J. R. Dickxsex, with somewhat like arti- 
ficiality, tricks off ‘The Fair with Golden Hair ;’ 
the head is smooth and waxy, tty and 
affected. We regret to observe HP cen th by 
Miss Jun1ana Russe, of over-much show and 
costume, as if form had been neglected for 
effect, and intrinsic a Bu — pr 
of gaining popularity. is gi y wo 
be wise to pe ae ae and more to such study 
of simple nature as is indicated by a capital 
drawing of a couple of rustics gathering ‘ Black- 
berries.’ Anyone who can throw off so vigorous 
and true a work, is certain to do well if not 
misled into false ways. The gallery contains 
the usual number of genre subjects, among 
which ‘ During Divine Service,’ by James 
Losey, is one of the most literal, true, and 


ss 


strong; the artist is ae es also. 
W. Sma. puts purpose and into ‘ The 
Mouse,’ which indicate that he will do greater 
things yet. Wiu114m T. Mtcxxey has thrown 


away and scattered a vast deal of work 
upon ‘ Middle Fellgate Academy.’ e draw- 
ing would be better with but this multi- 


plicity of material. It is evident, however, that 
the artist has a realistic power which must win 
““The ‘Dudley f landscape is, like th 

D style o pe is, like the 
figure-painting, a little peculiar. Much of it 
is evidently apprentice-work of boys; it wants 
maturity and . Thus there is little 
that comes up to the a of ‘The Lake 
of Morat’ by Tuomas Danny; few drawings, 


it may be readily believed, are so solid and 


Dudley landscapes, 
niteness, and smudginess in place 
Yet Atpuonse Lecros, at any rate, cannot be 


with the debility of a weak hand, or 
a ia 6.2.59 pes ole y sow mane 
‘Souvenir d’ Espagne’ is fearfully fearlessly 
opaque. It ag worthy of observation 
ny ee 
is in common, i pretti- 
pre and m boda vagy 4 
ecorative giving . For power 
and spirit may be @ scene in 
‘The Province of Oran, Algeria,’ by Madame 
Bopicnon. Also for vigour and command 
may be noted a somewhat too highly-coloured 
drawing of ‘Snowdon’ J. J. Curnocx. 
Much is to be expected of this rising artist, 
especially if he can but learn to mitigate the 
fire of his colour by of tender ° 
Two drawings by S. Vincent have, usual depth 
and richness of tone; ‘ Loch Kishorn,’ as com- 
mon with this artist, is commendable rather for 
intention than for completeness in the techni- 
calities of execution. clever drawi 
by Joun L. Rocz, make us think that 
may have a bright career before him. There 
is much sense of colour and of contrast in 
‘Sand and Chalk—S Bay ;’ also ‘ Peveril 
Point’ is clear in light and clean in touch; 
ps Tage is -- y, and the a 
gether pleasing. For general commendation 
may be mentioned the i ‘A Scene in 
the Roman peor, amt by 
‘The Moorhen’s t,’ by 
* Llyn Idwal,’ Joun Finnie; ‘ 
Haddon Hall,’ by Waxrer F. Srocks; 
Beech Wood,’ by J. O. Lone; and ‘ Moorland 
Stream,’ by W. Epzn. We transcribe from 
our catalogue a note made against G. J. Pix- 
WELL’s ‘ Calf’ as follows:—“ Very clever; much 
colour and character ; perhaps too hot and foxy 
Oe: wataaeat ea 
a im ve- 
ness, either from a woolly touch or a thin dusky 
wash, which may be supposed symbolic of poetry, 
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greatly Nascent genius, indeed, begi 
to take citer to the si and the sontiestetiel, 
Gallery there are two Moores, two 
one Ditchfield, not to mention others 
i ings what in Art has 
been known as “ ace ~ ‘The Arno,’ by J.C. 
Moors, is pane - Yellow Tiber,’ ic ; 
ENRY 
is scenes on coast sea 
a breeze that breaks upon tranquillity, and a 
ight which at once dispels monotony. 
*isa vision in the sky ; 
t high as mountains, misty 
in rain and riven by thunder. ‘Clearing after 
Rain’ has a sea slumbering in the shale enol 
in the sun. The artist shows wide 
through the elements of air and of water. 
Harry Goopwi, under the title of ‘ Autumn 
ing,’ exhibits a drawing so low in tone as 
to be all but invisible on a dark day ; while it 
may be objected that Atzert Goopwi’s ‘In 
a soft Summer Gloaming, is by no means 
summer-like in any sunny or silvery sense ; the 
shadows are blue enough to suggest the idea that 
nature, stricken wat temas may be under pro- 
cess of decomposition. Artuur Dircurretp in 
* Sunrise on the Thames,’ is also in his own way 
deeply im ive ; dark shades of night are here 
led by the coming dawn and the awaken- 
be zip Tatrourp exhibits a drawing, 
‘ ‘eter’s Port, Guernsey,’ which, after his 
best manner, has rare qualities of quiet, delicate 
grey. Also for delicious tones, tranquil and 
true, at once shadowy and sunny, atmospheric 
and Incent, we again have to commend draw- 


inge by Epwarp Borrow, such as ‘ L’Araniae 
Ia Filatrice,” and ‘ Republica tig ua di Posi- 
tano—Golfo di Salerno.’ A i t eye 
does Cuartes Ear.z a oo study of 
Italian scenery: ‘St. P 8, from the Doria 
ie brilliant as a chromo-lithograph ; 
rather too hot and red is a highly poetic 
pleasing drawing, ‘Claude’s Villa on the 
iber ;’ this promising artist perhaps does not 
what he dys but what he deems ought to 
sufficient remains for other 
notice. us more than cur- 
by the conscien- 
Aston has bestowed 


detail dotted with the end of a 
like manner the contributions of 


cil. 
Siee Basatbies admirabl especiall h 
Seine at Gradsien: detail is aa 
— breadth, or dispel 
RANK Watton’s ‘ Study 


i 


: 


i 


: 
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SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION. 


Tus Soci 
mission 


still perseveres in its appointed 
itably. Partly philanthropic and 


y artistic, it has obtained, as it deserves, | 


partl 

considerable sympathy and support. Its funds 
are replenished by subscriptions and donations, 
its exhibitions receive contributions from both 
artists and amateurs. An association consti- 
tuted for these ends has a claim to be 
treated with erness, and the works sent to 
the gallery may be received with kindliness, 
rather than judged by strict critical standards. 
Yet among the 483 drawings and paintings 
here on view, there are many which need no 
apology. 

Mrs. E. M. Warp favours the gallery with 
three contributions. ‘The Sleeping Children,’ 
prettily sketched in pencil and then tinted 
with a thin wash of colour, are simple and 
true. A mother’s love and an artist’s skill 
give no less value and interest toa charming 
ittle study in oils, ‘The Young Sailor.’ The 
touch is firm as it is brilliant. Also may be 
favourably distinguished for well-trained hand, 
not often encountered in this gallery, a touch- 
ing scene—‘ These were his Toys ’—a mother’s 
lament over her lost boy, by Miss ADELAIDE 
Craxton. The sentiment is deep as it is deli- 
cate, the drawing well defined in line, and the 
treatment, if a little forced, does not fail of 
simplicity. We notice two pleasing subjects 
by Miss Lanes, ‘Cinderella’ and ‘ Advice ;’ 
there is considerable style and beauty of form 
in these drawings. ‘Convalescent’ by Mrs. 
Cuampré may also be commended for ease in 


attitude and erally happ ent of 
lines and a oor = . Y Deen ing,’ by 
Miss Jut1a Pocock, who, we see, been 


trained at “The Female School of Art, Queen 
Square,” is a careful study, quiet in manner. 
‘A Watched Pot,’ by Miss E. Turek, is also 
quiet and true ; but little more is needed to 
make this drawing a complete success. There 
are two drawings by Miss Aticia Larrp, ‘A 
Braemar Fireside,’ and ‘A Cottage Home on 
Dee-side,’ which are pleasing and well-told 
stories, and especially ble by clever man- 
agement of transparent light and shade. Dif- 
ferent from the débutantes who hold large 
space upon these walls, is Mrs. BackHovsz, a 
lady who has formed and fixed her style with 
determined purpose. It were well, perhaps, if 
the strong naturalism of the manner could be a 
little i . Still, such drawings as 

inner,’ ‘Will you have some Ale ?’ 
and ‘ The Belle of the at Rome,’ pro- 
pression by force of hand and 
brilliance in effect. With a little more of Art 
treatment, this lady’s works would win a posi- 
tion elsewhere. ‘There are other exhibitors, 
such as Miss Acnes Bouvier, Miss Maria 
Srartaui, and Miss E. Percy, who indulge 
i and give way to ambition ; they 


refined 


‘Helping Aunty’ is a drawing after the 
snk ek. ool aad niet tad aba oe 
public has associated, not unpleasantly, 


with the name of Bovvier. Visitors also will 


het A yeh 
ing gains e 
scale and massiveness of mountains. 8. 8. 


being a ‘ Moonrise,’ is naturally low in tone 
| and colourless. The lady possesses an artistic 
sense, and there is something neat and nice in her 
touch. ‘Snowdon, Twilight,’ by Miss Kemr- 
SON, is impressive. Why “ female artists’ are 
80 vege impressive in broad generalities we 
' cannot tell, save on the supposition that paint- 
ing in generalities is like talking wide of the 
mark—the easiest way to attract attention. 
| Nevertheless this “ twilight” is much too wide- 
awake to imply any twilight in the intellect. 
‘ View on the yn,’ by Mrs. Liorp Jonzs, 
is truly conscientious as a study, both in form 
of the hill-side and in the colour of its verdant 
clothing. Also to be commended is a pleasing 
view of sea and cliff, ‘ Near Shanklin,’ exhi- 
bited by Miss Nicaoxs, under the initials K. N. 

Bopicnon, who figures in the list 
of “life subscribers,’ contributes several effec- 
tive sketches. ‘Tlemcen, Oran, Africa,’ is, 
as usual, true to the country and clime; the 
undulating sweep of the arid and far-stretching 
plain is depicted broadly and graphically. The 
execution is bold, and the style has much in 
oo with the — school of landscape. 

e cannot close thi ph, set apart to 
landscapes, without siekt ctemendalion of 
Miss Deaxix’s ‘Cold Harbour Common, Sur- 
rey.’ This is really a truly artistic study. The 
herbaceous and heathy foreground, batier off 
into undulating hill distance, is true to the 
district, and the colour is broken finely into 
atmospheric harmonies. 

Miscellanies are here many and varied, whe- 
ther be included hunting-scenes, buildings, 
flowers or fruits. Among flowers and fruits 
are praiseworthy drawings by Miss Emily Lane, 
Miss Anna Maria Fitzjames, Miss Walter, Miss 
Charlotte James, Mrs. Pfeiffer, and Miss Helen 
©. Coleman. Ladies have always proved apti- 
tude for the painting of flowers, and the pretty 
art is certainly more within their reach than 
those ambitious and arduous walks of the pro- 
fession to which women clamorous for their 
rights now incline. ‘Christmas Roses and 

igolds,’ by Miss Coteman, are pleasantly 
sketchy and free in handling: Hunt's method 
of using opaque is here applied skilfully to 
somewhat different accessories. ‘A Votive 
Offering,’ by Mrs. Przirrer, may be taken as 
an indication how nearly amateurs reach to 


professional standards. ‘Flowers just Gathered’ 
are brilliant; the roses are rounded in form 
and loose in the petals ; are also free from 


the stiffness and formality of cut flowers. Like 

ise is due to Miss A. M. Firrzsames; there 
is a freedom in ‘Fruits and Flowers;’ the 
colour, too, is clear and brilliant. Also de- 
serving of mention is a ‘Convolvulus,’ by Miss 
Emity Lang; the curves are admirable for 
grace, the grey shadows for delicacy. Passing 
to picturesque architecture, we encounter, as 


usual, several rugged, Hi and time-worn 


interiors and exteriors Marearet and 
Miss Lovise Rayrngr. ‘Conway Church,’ by 
the former, is a drawing of great power and cha- 


racter. Miss Lovise Rayner furnishes one en- 
tire screen with graphic views from Chester ; 
the picturesque forms, the broken light and 
shade, the crumbling wood and stone-work of 
the old city, are just the materials most favour- 
able to the manner which the Rayners have 
made their own. The series justifies high 

ise for ht, industry, and artistic a 

e must not et to note a small but de- 
ightful drawing, ‘Vessels in Harbour,’ by 

any Cornisx. Neither can we 
noticed i 


the of Punch. These ‘ Hunting Studies’ 
evidently are after the mannerof Leech. ‘The 
Hea ight’ recalls the broad humour of 
bur 
forms ; 


x 


of Mr. Briggs. Miss Bowers 
e knack of materials into 
; al the inten- 


i 


: 


ion is 


PER ge 


ursery,’ by Mrs. Crawrorp ; this little 
painted as if the artist knew 
We are also glad to 

to Miss Ex1zn Par- 
seems to have got into the right 


7 
5 
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way of study. ‘ Virginia’ and ‘ The Peacock 
Fan’ are painted with vigour and intelligen 
purpose; the forms are 


rounded, and the touch is us. Miss 


Srarr continues as she began; it is clear she | 4 i 
| we catch once more the echoes of their genius 


romise. ‘A Study’ is 


will sustain her early . 
out with amazing 


masterly ; the head te 


| sprinkling of the Continental with our own 

t | indigenous products, thereby lending variety of 

squared and | style, and ohne Seas of the coup- 
d’ eil, 


Homage is paid to departed worth, 
and, like voices speaking to us from the dead, 


from Maccuttocu, Joun Purim, Duncan, 


force; the next thing for the 5 oung artist to Motinerr, Granam | Giineet, and Sir J. 
attend to is detail and delicacy. This ‘Study’ | Watson Gorpon. There are some private pro- 


is left in the rough. Considerable promise is 
given by Miss Atyce THoRNYCKOFT in a 
pleasing composition, ‘The Withered Rose.’ 
The young lady appears as yet to have more 


| perties lent by their owners which tend to enrich 


the collection, such as two delicious woodland 
pieces by Joun Luvnext, Sen. ; the thrilling 


|*In Memoriam’ of the Indian’ war, and the 


ideas in her head than she knows how to | exquisite ‘Silver Cord Loosed’ of Sir Norn 
manage with her hands. But treatment and Paton; one or two by Herpman, J. M‘Wutrrer, 


execution usually come when there are ideas to 
start with. Her sister, Miss H. Tuornycrort, 
is also a contributor of three excellent works. 
One or two heads by Mrs. Cuarretire have 
style and beauty. A master hand is conspi- 
cuous in a rustic composition, ‘What became 
of Father’s Dinner,’ by Mrs. Lez Bripett. 
There are also pictures, clever, though some- 
what weak in colour, by Miss Lovisz Swirr 
and Miss Kare Swirr. The latter, in ‘The 


Happy Mother,’ shows the good results of Con- | 


tinental study: deeper and richer harmonies 
brighten the canvas. The landscapes in oil are 
mostly poor. We noted, however, some prettily- 
touched vignettes by Mrs. J. W. Brown ; and 
by Miss C. F. Wititams are some spark- 
ing, dressy landscapes, after the manner of 
Boddington—himselfa Williams. Miss Strcanp 
also exhibits scenes, brilliant in colour as in 
touch, but the fiery reds need toning down. 
Miss Roserron Buatne has an impressive pic- 
ture, ‘Egypt,’ the well-known vocal Memnon 
on the m4 of Thebes, a subject which every 
amateur finds irresistible in attraction, and un- 
conquerable in difficulty. A closing word of 
praise must be spared for Miss Srannarp’s 
‘Fruit;’ the artist improves; she may yet 
sober down into simplicity. We may add that 
the name of Lanpsggr graces the gallery: 
‘ Dear Vic,’ by the sister of Sir Edwin, is clearly 
close akin to dogs which have become known on 
the walls of the Academy. 

We close with the expression of best wishes 
for the welfare of this “Society of Female 
Artists.” It has laboured through ill-report 
into good report; the ends it proposes to ac- 
complish are ‘praiseworthy. It merits a helping 
hand from all who may be blessed with either 
talent or wealth. 


—_-——_- 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


EIGHTH EXHIBITION. 





Tue rumours that precede the inauguration of 
any popular event are commonly rose-coloured, 
and the public mind is thus whetted into a 
pleasant and salu excitement. We never 
wonder, therefore, to be told that a forthcoming 
exhibition promises far to outstrip all its pre- 
decessors ; for novelty has mostly the superior 
charm in our day, and entirely reversing the 
well-known proverb in regard to wine, we find 
that men do really desire the new, and do not 
say that the old is better. Be this as it may, 
however, the Glasgow Institute comes before 
us this season with a marked increase of attrac- 
tion; and one need only glance at the catalogue 
to perceive that the talent represented must 
form a very enticing combination. 

The preliminary conversazione was held in the 
rooms on the Ist of February, when, in presence 
of a brilliant assem! Sheriff Bell took 
occasion to mention that the Institute was about 
to become incorporated by Roy : 

In taking a leisurely survey of the galle- 
ries, two impressions are formed: first, the 
figure pieces are far more proportionately nume- 
rous in former years; and next, the 
general — a: the whole. The walls 
are cov without being over- 
pest. -wap | the eye has od os ‘roam 
from wee work to nother ere the constraint 
inevitable upon the filling up of every available 
inch of space. We find, as usual, a considerable 


| Joun Perris, and an excellent veteran head, 


| ‘ Age,’ by G. P. R. Cuarmens. 


| Beginning with what are called in modern 


| parlance the genre class, several 
| canvases arrest attention. Of these most 
| ambitious in price is‘ Gipsy Schools, going to 
| Vespers—Andalusia, Spain,’ valued at £682, by 
| Epwin Lone, aname new to Scottish ears. 
ko is altogether a remarkable picture, em- 
ying a phase of ordinary life in a very 
interestl country; and whether we regard 
| the crowd of bronzed and ragged urchins, who 
are cutting all sorts of final capers ere enclosed in 
their school prison-house; or the staid priest, 
who wends slowly to the old chapel, followed 
by the dark lady with mantilla and fan; or the 
gipsy girl seated in the foreground holding out 
her posies for sale; or the blind beggar crouchi 
by the wall; or the rough t men lounging 
and looking over it; or the picturesque archi- 
tecture with its quaint arch and i stair- 
case ;—in each and all there are everywhere 
proofs of high and varied talent. ‘ Royalists 
seeking Refuge in the Home of. a Puritan,’ the 
picture, by Marcus Sronz, engraved on wood 
in our last number, offers a scene where strong 
contrast without effort is very successfully 
evolved. We need not repeat any description 
of it. ‘The Knight ing the Ford at 
Doune,’ J. E. Mitta, R.A., isa noble i 
of the Pre-Raphaellite school. The old knight 
himself, astride the sleek black horse, with all 
his warlike accoutrements slung about him, 
his grizzled head uncovered to the ing air, 
and his furrowed face redolent of chivalry and 
charity, is a perfect marvel of Art. The boy 
and girl whom he has taken to share his ride 
across the stream are charming impersonations of 
rustic wonder and innocence. We believe this 
picture to be the same as that exhibited, in 
1857, at the Royal Academy, under the title of 
‘Sir Isumbras at the Ford.’ ALexanpEr Joun- 
STON gives us ‘ The Burial of Charles L.,’ a piece 
of careful work, perhaps rather too careful, 
losing somewhat by its smoothness that element 
of po power needful to eliminate the pecu- 
liar gravity of the subject. The original sketch 
of the same is much better, and speedily found 
a purchaser. 

The contributions of R. Tuorsurn, A.R.A., 
are—‘ The Volunteers,’ a clever manipulation ; 
* Lord ry’s Daughter,’ a most effective 
illustration of the waefu’ ballad; and, above 
and beyond all, ‘The two Marys at the Sepul- 
cbre.’ This is eminently and in every respect 
a high-toned picture, replete with holy feeling, 
rare and precious. There is a large canvas 
illustrating a portion of Shakspere’s Measure 
Sor Measure, by R. Burcuetr, which, though 
possessing merit in the vastness and variety 
of the dramatis persone, yet fails to satisfy 
the beholder—perhaps a deal owing to 
the slender interest attachable to the subject. 
As a rule, Art should appropriate such stories 
only as are well known, and be its own in- 
terpreter without study of authors. ‘The 
Favourite Padre’ (J. B. Bunrexss), is a de- 
lightful sample of benevolent pri 
women and children hanging about him for 
his blessing will not go away empty—nay, 
even though it should be a deed as well 
as a kind word, about which are 


solicitous. 

Akin to the foregoing is .P. Setanac’s ‘ Sisters 
of Mercy,’ in whi en ee 
yfarer ite tle and pi Con 
wa; wi us care. - 
siderable prai Can to W. | ime A.R.A., 
for his ‘ Queen Elizabeth and Leicester.’ Yet, 
though well conceived and executed with pre- 


} 














cision, al confess Fh og in the 
principal figure. is not at * good 
Queen Bess” of our imagination, who, though 
physically cased in bu had yet more 


intellectual mettle than her enemies cared to 
cope withal. ‘The Conspirators,’ Ws. 
Doveras, R.S.A., is vigorous and effective ; 
strong light and shade, with marked emphasis of 
character in the traitors’ heads, as revealed by 
- glare «Ge ee ot ee features of 
@ piece. e are p ing an ing of 
this picture for an pe of at dae: 
Joun Burr es special notice in reference 
to four clever uctions. We would name 
more particularly ‘ His first Pair,’ in which a 
very small boy seeks to expand his person into 
that of a very big man, in the full-blown 
vanity of a certain article of dress newly at- 
teinel. The mother and grandfather, to whom 
the display is ose wor participate in 
the juvenile gratulation, and are capitally 
rendered. ‘Tired,’ be Ape pve coseming ae or pe o 
= net quiet touch had epscc. in that w! on 
e child slee uss is al riati e 
milk that ‘on toabGies ;, aad for the bo "8 
supper. We have looked some time at ‘The 
Fleet Wedding’ (E. Crawrorp), without being 
able exactly to comprehend the gist of it. 
Somehow it lacks point, and seems unworthy 
the artistic labour bestowed on it. ‘The Lost 
Love’ (E. Ossorn), tells a plain story of heart- 
sorrow with a simple grace to which the colour- 
ing is fittingly subdued in unison. In ‘ Alms, 
for the love of God,’ E. W. Russext shows a 
téte-d-téte rudely interrupted by the sudden 
advent of a bold beggar. The lady starts in 
alarm, as from the presence of a brigand, while 
the gentleman turns to question the intruder 
with impatient wonder. The incident is 
originally conceived and well treated. W. Q. 
Orcuarpson, :A.R.A., takes us into a cold cham- 
ber with a curtainless bed, where a lean virtuoso, 
in taper-toed shoes, is devouring a MS. he has 
just found in an old chest. And though we 
cannot affect great curiosity to share the 
perusal of the paper (probably some musty 
Greek or Latin which the world will never 
miss), we like the quaint air that encircles the 
design, as something quite out of the beaten 
track. ‘A finished sketch of the Bolero’ by 
W. E. Locxnart is admirable. The dancer 
giving a touch of her quality to the Toledan 
clergy is full of springing lite; and the faces 
of the priests, relaxing by various degrees 
into good humour under the influence, is 
quite a study of character. We read that “at 
the end ‘both ae bar showed — 
less i — gowns an 
briefs naide, joined in the leresistib e tarantula.” 
‘ Little Nell,’ T. Macurg, is a lovely pensive 
girl with her bird-cage ing in the window, 
and surrounded with multiform para 
of Dickens's “Old Curiosity Shop.” 
vourite of James Ancusr’s three contributions 
is the girl ‘Deep in the m ies of Cock 
Robin,’ a charming study of sweet regretful 
feeling, to which the sole criticism we would 
offer is, that the mourner might with propriety 
have been somewhat younger. We like ‘The 
Letter-Writer’ of Gzorcz Hay. The old 
scribe, stolid and reticent, looks a ‘fitting re- 
cipient of family secrets. But how comes it 
that this smart Cavaliero with yellow silk hose 


do not wonder * Start,’ by R. T. Ross, 
has already found a 
and un ing. © 


impersonations, with grave and judici 
ing. The “primi and the ‘ 
oe pipe” on a forward boy is ¢ : 
amusing. The old sad of ‘Ginevra 

mistletoe bough celebrity, is beautifully ren- 
dered by W. Unpzruux. And last not 
least, the in water-colour of ‘ Night’ and 
‘Day’ by x Trey, are airy, elegant, and 


ve. 

some landscape pi intro- 
duced with hoe ae. these we may 
note ‘ Fancy Free,’ by L. Surruz, where amid a 
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mélange of parti-coloured woodland, 
1s with arnis entwined loiter along in 

ppy abandon of the golden ‘A 

Lane,’ James AncuHER, ARS A, in 
which children’s lithe forms swing from the 
branches of trees; and ‘Catching Live Bait,’ 
by T. Fazp, R.A., the background by P. 
Granam, A.R.S.A., are both away deli- 
neated. ‘ ide Gossip,’ by C. E. Jonnson ; 
woman with her donkey-cart 
o~. ie se img the cot- 
quiet low evening. ‘ Among 

the Wild Flowers,’ Cotm Hunter, pretty 


children ing their hats beside a stream ; 
‘ Early Sorrow,’ by F. UnvERHILL, depicts 
orphans resting 


if 


river Douro,’ by F. 


F 


mountain, and our gaze wanders up to the giant 
ridges, we do not wonder that Hi dwellers 
are su iti and boast the gift of second 
- Similar in feeling is the ‘Glen Torrida’ 
of James who in this landsca 
i over other efforts. 


trious, we owe five pi in oil and water, all 

ee. ewe hy sq regres 
Maree ;’ it is grandly suggestive in the magni- 
ficent solitade of its bessing. And now let us 
award asentence of heartiest commendation to 
8. Boveu, for as bright.and chivalrous a bit of 
handiwork as we wish to see evolved from 


artist loom. ‘Loch Ackray’ is full of poetry. 
Thought and feeling are in every line of that 
i — See aeprenss 


recesses, magnificent 
and oo ape, mguegatln pe There are 
am haltae oe a good word must be 
‘ Early vm ges 
on the ground, w. 
Di pated: bay Ameena 
inal conception ; and J. OnTmann’s 
numerous than usual. 
well sustains his reputation by 
of Lord Belhaven. The others 


Munro, Hurenison, &c. 


Animal pieces seem to have in favour 
with our painters. AME has be- 
come a sort of prima donna in her portraiture 


ve 
artist that we know, and but few of the other sex, 

have attempted, or could have perfected, 
so arduous a task. 


perhaps more properly | order 
hitectural painti 


and | terraced vines, its 





THE RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


or 
MESSRS. ROWNEY IN CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


Tus Art has of late years made great pro- 
gress, and for much of its advance we are 
indebted to the enterprising publishers, Messrs. 
Rowney. The works they issue are not only 
of m excellence, they are also cheap ; often 
fac-similes of first-class drawings, they may, 
and do frequently, satisfy those who desire 
to furnish their rooms with good works of 
wiih copies -csighetis hibeg Magee air bench 
with copies—ori . 
Gerenl - are of a cheerful and 
| the subiecie eulestel belng on as are 
pleasant to look upon, lighting up well, and 
- an aspect of comfort to a dwelling, for 
ew things are more gloomy and depressing than 
bare “at home.” e know many houses, 
every sitting-room of which is enlivened by 
the productions of this firm, and where per- 

tual enjoyment is obtained by the outlay of a 

w pounds. The intrinsic value of such a col- 
lection may be —_) pe dont all the more 
important purposes o teaching, it is as 
useful as an assemblage of works to acquire 
which a fortune has been expended. 

A considerable time has passed since, in this 
journal, the publications of Messrs. Rowney 
were subj to review. The number of their 
more recent issues is considerable: we have 
examined about thirty of them in their esta- 
blishment, Rathbone , and the result is a 
high appreciation of their merits, and a desire 
to sacks ene Bees Sees ee i 

generality of chromo-li P’ e 
connoisseur eon Be egy oa a 
harshness of outline, crudeness of colour, and 
want of texture and of the most essential of 


all tones—a pervadin . In most of the 
p Ry en of reviewing, 


conceived a prejudice against the art would do 
well to inspect, as we did, some of Messrs. 
Rowney’s later Lapa pean we ge ha 
say their opinions wi undergo a consider- 
in favour of the art. 
the contributors to the series are 
several of the best of our water-colour painters, 
Richardson, Rowbotham, Read, Earl, Birket 
Foster, Wainewright, and good Sam Prout; 
with examples from the oe of—Lee, R.A., 
Boddington, and J. J. Hill. ; 
The most attractive, and one that has attained 
wide popularity, is called ‘Happy Hours.’ It 
pictures a young girl in the bloom of early 
w bearing in her arms a child-brother. 
They have been gathering wild flowers, and 
are resting on a mossy bank, watching a sail 





on the near lake, no doubt intended as a key to | 


the story. It is a charming specimen of a 
right good artist, J. J. Hill, and has been 
copied so closely (perhaps the size of the paint- 
ing, for it is ) as to content the most 
fastidious lover of works of Art. 

Two by Birket Foster are small; they are 
co} bits, but show ree oe Boer g omy 
as W a oe 0 utiful in na- 
ture by which the productions of the accom- 
pli artist are invariably distinguished. 
Mr. Lee furnishes us with an avenue of trees 


passing by a and ing to a village 
Ponds clams of peaeet always ably treated by 
the painter, who lives among such scenes and 
loves to picture them. 

Richardson, on the other hand, revels with 
nature where she has aspects loftier, yet not less 
wee Paildings, in aid pon oe it 
picturesque buildi peasantry, i 

hills, and blue sky ; 
making in their combination a charm- 


head presents to us @ us cathedral 
interior, that of St. Paul at Antwerp. 

way in a river, - 

cent trees, to which cattle Save nai 1 ania 

Two large prints after Rowbotham are of 

subjects gathered in Italy—the town and lake 





of Lugano, and the market-place, Pallanza ; 
they are highly peg ony and admirably 
executed : the artist has felt the quaint cha- 
racter of the architecture, scenery, and cos- 
tumes he has delineated, and has rendered 
them with rare fidelity while giving to them 
much of poetic character. 

Two prints after Wainewright are thoroughly 
English ; they are on the Lodden, but there is 
scarce a river in any shire that will not show 
bits precisely similar: gentle rivers, in which 
the cattle ruminate ; rustic locks, and bridges 
that connect the mossy banks; meadows 
that are always fertile; and t villages 
ea the spire of the parish church. 

After ut are four examples of 
quaint structures, in Normandy, at Nurem . 
in Rome, and on the Meuse; structures whi 
this artist dearly loved to study and to paint, 
leaving to us a rich legacy, the worth of which 
time will —ee for many of them are decay- 
ing fast, and another generation may have to 
compare only what was with what is. We 
fancy the good old man examining these tran- 
scripts of his — % they would content him— 
no great man of the age was more to 
satisfy; we have ethan known one = 80 
thoroughly abnegated self. These prints would 
have delighted him. 

Our notice may terminate with a series of 
eight comparatively small copies of drawings 
by Rowbot ; the subjects are simple—scraps 
of pure English scenery such as those we have 
already referred to from his masterly pencil ; 
they are, however, tly varied. Here we 
have an episode of the Thames near Maiden 
head; here a view on the Medway; here a 
cottage near Christchurch; here a gipsy en- 
campment in Hampshire; here an ancient 
bridge in North Wales ; and here a rustic foot- 
bridge that crosses a stream—it may be any- 
where. The series cannot fail to give intense 
pleasure to those by whom it is examined, for 
the views are pleasant reminders of days spent 
far from populous cities, where nature is most 
unfe and where something} beautiful is 
found at every step we tread. The artist has 
been a wanderer, but never a heedless observer ; 
he has given us the joy that Art can always 
give, made us thankful that spring and 
summer are coming near us. 

We have not gone through the entire list of 
the more recent publications of this firm. 


—_> ——- 


OBITUARY. 


SIR WILLIAM JOHN NEWTON. 

This veteran miniature-painter died, on 
the 22nd of January, at his residence, 
6, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. He was 
born in age 2 a and. he still a 

oung man obtained great popularity in 
fis Seal ent of Art, sharing 
with the late Sir William Ross the patron- 
age of the highest ranks of society. His 
latest exhibited work ap in 1863, 
and during the preceding century, or 
even longer, his “sitters” must have in- 
cate So nomen sto Wing Mer rtion of 
the aristocracy of the Uni ingdom. 
Almost every year the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy—of which, by the way, he 
was not so fortunate as his professional rival, 
Ross, in being elected a member—showed 
the full number of contributions to which 
artists are limited—namely, eight. Sir 
William Newton’s largest and perhaps 
most important work was exhibited in 
1845, painted on ivory, when he was sixty 
years old. This was the ‘Christening of 
the Prince of Wales, in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor.’ 

Sir William was knighted in the year 
1837, and held for many years the hono- 

post of Miniature-Painter in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PEOPLE.) 


“ The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
HEMANS. 





By 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 


No. III.—COBHAM HALL. 


~-4| HE County of Kent is the plea- 
santest of all the English shires; 
rich in — and — 
beauty, it has a and j 
called the garden yf England.” 
Patrician trees are found every- 
where: for centuries the hand of 
ruthless and reckless war has never 
touched them; its chalky soil is 
redolent of health ; its pasture-lands- are 
verbially fertile; its gentle hills are nelle 
barren ; in many parts it borders the sea; and 
to-day, as it did ages ago,— 
“Tt doth advance 
A haughty brow against the coast of France ;” 


the men of Kent are, as they ever have been, 
and by God's blessing ever will be, the “ van- 
guard of liberty.” oreover, it is rich, above 
all other counties, in traditions and antiqui- 
ties ; some of its customs have continued un- 
changed for centuries; its ecclesiastical pre- 
eminence is still retained; while some of the 
noblest and most perfect of British baronial 
mansions are to be found in the graciously 
endowed county that borders the Metropolis. 

Among the most perfect of its stately man- 
sions is that to which we introduce the reader 
—Cobham Hall.* Its proximity to the metro- 
polis—from which, if we measure distances by 
time, it is separated by little more than an 
hour—would alone supply a sufficient motive 
for its selection into this series. It is situated 
about four miles south-east of Gravesend, nearly 
midway between that town and Rochester, but 
a mile or so out of the direct road. The narrow 
coach-paths which lead to it are shaded by 

leasant hedgerows, and run between lines of 

men ues comely vineyards of Eng- 
lan 


The mansion stands in the midst of scenery 
of surpassing loveliness, alternating hill and 
valley, rich in “ patrician trees” and “ plebeian 
underwood,” dotted with pretty cottages, and 
i with primitive villages; while here 
and there are scattered “old houses” of red 
brick, with their carved wooden gables and 
tall twisted chimneys ; and glimpses are caught 
ocvasionally of the all-glorious Thames. A 
visit to Cobham Hall, therefore, furnishes a 
most refreshing and invigorating luxury to 
dwellers in the metropolis; and the liberality 
of its noble owner adds to the rich banquet of 
Nature as rare a treat ascan be supplied by 
Art. The Hall, independent of the interest it 
derives from its quaint architecture, its fine, 
although not unmixed, remains of the Tudor 
style, contains a gallery of pictures, by the best 
masters of the most famous schools, large in 
number and of rare value.t 

Before we commence our description of the 


Hall, the demesne, the Church, the College, and 
the village of Cobham, f{ it is me t we 
supply some information concerning the several 


families under whose guardianship they have 
flourished. bh 





* Parts of this article I have borrowed from my descrip- 
tion of Cobham, printed in 1848, in the “ Baronial Halls.” 
During the summer of 1867 Irevisited the venerable mansion, 
its gardens and park, with the members of the Society of 


Noviom i 

¢ The Hall is med to the public generally only on 
pee Mo rte e hours of eleven ato). Visitors 
are 


issible by cards, which must be obtained previously 
from one of the libraries at Gravesend or Rochester. 

¢ Cobham, anciently Coptham; that is, the head of a 
y fee from the Saxon copt, a head.—PHILipor, Survey 
of Kent, 





Cobham Hall has not descended from sire to 
son through many generations. Its present 
lord is in no way, or at least very remotely, 
connected with the ancient family who for 
centuries governed the “men of Kent,” and, 
who at one period, power second only 
to that of the sovereign. That race of bold 
barons has been long extinct, the last of them 
dying in miserable poverty ; and if their proud 
blood is still to be found’ within their once 
princely barony, it runs, probably, through the 
veins of some tiller of the soil. 

The Cobhams had been famous from the 
earliest recorded times. In Philipot’s “ Survey 
of Kent”—1659—it is said that “Cobham 
afforded a seat and a surname to that noble and 

lendid family ; and certainly,’’ adds the quaint 
old writer, “this place was the cradle or semi- 
nary of persons who, in elder ages, were in- 
vested in places of as signall and principal a 
trust or eminence, as they could move in, in the 
narrow orbe of a particular county.” In the 


reign of King John, — Cobham gave | 
lor 


1,000 marks to the king f favour. He left 
three sons, viz., John, who was Sheriff of Kent, 
Justice of Common Pleas, and Judge Itinerant ; 
Reginald, also Sheriff of Kent, Constable of 
Dover Castle, and Warden of the Cinque Ports ; 
and William, also Justice Itinerant. e eldest, 
John deCobham, was succeeded by his son John, 


who in turn became Sheriff of Kent, one of the 
Justices of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
and Baron of the Exchequer. His son Henry 
de Cobham was Governor of Guernsey and 
Jersey, Constable of Dover Castle, and Warden 
of the Cinque Ports; so was also, again, his son 
Henry, who likewise was Governor of Tunbridge 
, and was summoned to Parliament, 6 to 9 
Edward III. He was succeeded by his son 
John de Cobham, Admiral of the Fleet, Justice 
of Oyer and Terminer, and Ambassador to 
France, who in “10 Richard II. was one of the 
thirteen appointed by the predominant lords to 
| govern the realm, but was after impeached for 
| treason, and had judgment pronounced against 
| him, but obtained on, being sent prisoner to 
| the island of J -” Dying in the ninth year 
| of Henry IV., he left his granddaughter, Joan, 
| his heiress. This lady married for her third 
husband Sir John Oldcastle, who assumed the 
| title of Lord Cobham. Reginald de Cobham, 
| half brother to John, was Justice of King’s 
Bench, an Admiral, an Ambassador to the Pope, 
and commander of the van of the army at Crecy. 
He was succeeded by his son, Reginald de Cob- 
‘ham, who likewise was succeeded by Ais son 
| Reginald ; he left an only daughter as heir. 
No less than four Kentish gentlemen of the 
name embarked with the first Edward in his 
| “victorious and triumphant expedition into 











Scotland,’ and were knighted for services ren- 
auspicious siege of Carlaverock.” With Reginald 
auspicious siege 0 vi -” With Reginald 
de Cobham, as has been shown, the ait ee 
determined. Joan, his hter, is said to have 
had five husbands, by the of whom, Sir 
Reginald oles mg she left issue, Joan, who 
being ied to Sir Thomas Broke, of the 
county of Somerset, Knight, “knitt Cobham, 
and a large income beside, to her husband’s 
Their eldest son, Sir Edward Broke, was 
summoned to parliament, as Baron Cobham, in 
the 23rd Henry VI. In1569Sir William Broke 
entertained Queen Elizabeth at Cobham Hall, in 
the first year of her reign, “ with a noble wel- 
come as she took her h the 
county of Kent.’’ His son and successor, Henry, 
Lord Cobham, was Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports ; vs — too deeply’ concerned in the 
ign of Sir ter Raleigh,” he was ived 
fhe ccheies, though not his life.’’+ _ 


* Sir Thomas Broke and Joan de Cobham, his wife, had 
ten sons and four daughters. It is their tomb which occu- 
- [o.oo the chancel of Cobham 

ure 

t Under a most iniquitous sentence, Raleigh was ex- 
ecuted fifteen years after it was pronounced ; and Cobham 
(by whose treachery the brave knight was chiefly con- 
victed) had been a houseless wanderer, meanwhile, perish- 
ing unpitied and unwept. Of their intimacy there is no 





His younger 
but Cobham “lived many years after in 


brother, George, was executed ; 


misery and poverty,” dying in January, 1619; 
and sharing the humble grave of pom lowly 
peasant, apart from the magnificent tombs 
which cover the remains of his —_— and gal- 
lant ancestors. He is said, by Weldon, to have 
been reduced to such extreme necessity, that 
“he had starved, but for a trencher-scraper, 
some time his servant at court, who relieved him 
with scraps.” 

A sister of Lord Cobham’s was married to 
— Sir Robert Cecil; this estimable and 
greatly beloved lady died in January, 1596-7. 
She was also a kinswoman of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and in one of his letters to Cecil he 
says :—“It is trew that you have lost a good 
and vertuous wife and my sealf an honorable 
frinde and kinswoman. Butt ther was a tyme 
when shee was unknowne to you, for whom you 
then lamented not. Shee is now no more your’s, 
nor of your acquayntance, butt immo and 
not needinge nor knowynge your love or sor- 


doubt; and it is more than probable, that the old Hall we 
are describing was often the home of Sir Walter Raleigh 
when conspicuous as “the noble and valorous knight.” 
ee | a “worthy” should 
have sacrificed to the pitiful 80 “ poor 
a soul” as the last of the Cobhams—the degenerate scion 
of a munificent and valorous race. 
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row. Therfor you shall but greve for that 
which now is as it was, when not your's; onl 
bettered by the differance in this, that shee ha’ 
past the weresome j of this darke worlde, 
and hath benef lar inheritance. Shee 
hath left ind her the frute of her love, for 
whos sakes you ought to take care for your 
sealf, that you leve them not without a gwyde, 
not by grevinge to repine att His will that 


whom these conspiracies had to be brought to 
light. Well therefore was it, for her, that her 
pure spirit had taken its flight before the time 


certain that mere ‘credulity of the practices of 
malice and envy’ could never have ripened, 
save in a very ial soil, into the consum- 
mate baseness 


his baseness exceeded his brother Cob ’s, and 
that is saying not a little as to its depth.” His 
estates, at the time of their confiscation, are 
— ag may --e 4 met 
annum ; 30,000 in 
chattels. i was “restored in 
blood ;” but not to the title or . These 
were transferred—“ the manor and seat of Cob- 
ham Hall, and the rest of Lord Cobham’s 
"by James I. to one of his kinsmen, 
Ludovick Duke of Lennox, whose male 
line became extinct in 1672. 
The Lady Katherine, sister of the last Duke 


t 
i 

















present peer, married Catherine Fuller, sister barony of Clifton, as being descended from the 
to William Fuller, Bishop of Limerick and | first Lord Clifton, inherited the said barony 
Lincoln (1667—1675). In 1721 John Bligh, from her mother), from whom he inherited the 
of Rathmore, in the on of Ireland, Esquire, | title and the estates, was created Baron Clifton of 
who had married the ty Theodosia Hyde, Rathmore, in the kingdom of Ireland. In 1723 
sister to Edward, Earl of Clarendon (whose he was created Viscount Darnley of Athboy, 
wife Catherine, daughter of Katherine Lady and in 1725 Earl of Darnley, also in the king- 
Thomond, who had successfully claimed the dom of Ireland. He also enjoyed the title of 


SAN ay, 
Sa + i 
gin = 


COBHAM: THE THREE SISTERS. 


Baron Clifton of Leighton Bromswold, in the | married in 1766 Mary, daughter and heiress of 
peerage of the United Kingdom, by which title | John Stoyt, of Street, co. Westmeath, and by 
Ee and his successors sit inthe House of Lords. | her, who died in 1802 had issue John, after. 
was succeeded, as second Earl of | wards fourth Earl; Lady Mary, married to 

ey, by his son, who was in, on his | Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart.; the Hon. Edward 

is son J as third ‘Bligh, a general in the army ; Lady Theodosia, 

in 1719, | married to her cousin, omas Cherbourgh 
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Bligh; Lady Catherine, married to Hon. Earl; Lady Mary, married to Charles Brown- 

Le afterwards Marquis low, Esq. ; Hon. John Duncan Bligh, Secretary 
the Hon. William, a | i ; 
colonel in the army. The Earl died in 1781, 
and was succeeded by his son John, as fourth 
Earl. He married, in 1791, Elizabeth. 


of the Right Hon. William Brownlow of 
Lurgan, by her had issue Edward, fifth 





His lordship died in 1831, and was succeeded 
his son Edward, fifth Earl, who (born in 
laughter of Bi in 1825 Emma Jane, third 
ter of Sir Henry Brooke Parnell, Bart., 
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M.P.,—who, having held’ office as Secretary 
at War, Paymaster-General of the Forces, and 
Treasurer of the Navy and Ordnance, was 
created Baron Congleton in 1841,—and sister to 
the present Lord Congleton. By this lady, 
who is still living, his lordship had issue, John 
Stuart Bligh, sixth and present Earl of Darn- 
ley ; the Hon. and Rev. award Vesey Bligh ; 
the Hon. and Rev. Henry Bligh; the Lady 
Elizabeth Caroline, and the Lady Emma Berry, 
both of whom are married and bear the name 
of Cust. His lordship died in 1835, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, John Stuart, as 
sixth Earl. 

The present peer, who was born in 1827, 
was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, being B.A. in 1848. He married in 1850 
the Lady Harriet Mary Pelham, eldest 
daughter of the third Earl of Chichester, and 
has by her issue, living, the Hon. Edward 
Henry Stuart Bligh, Lord Clifton, who was 
born in 1851; the Hon. Ivo Francis Walter 
Bligh, born 1859; the Hon. Arthur Frederick 
Pelham Bligh, born 1865; the Lady Edith 
Louisa Mary, born 1853; the Lady Kathleen 
Susan Emma, born 1854; and the Lady Alice 
Isabella Harriet, born 1860. His lordshi isa 
Deputy Lieutenant of the county of Kent; 
Hereditary High Steward of Gravesend with 
Milton ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 
of the West Kent Y Ca . He 
has, besides Cobham Hall, a seat in d, 
Clifton Lodge, Athboy, co. Meath, and a town 
residence. 

Such is a brief history of the several noble 
families through whom the mansion, demesne, 
and estates of Cobham have 

The Hall is backed by a noble park, amply 
stocked with deer, and containing trees of 
great variety and immense size, some of them 
m ing above 30 feet in circumference. It 
comprises 1,800 acres, and encloses an area 
of about seven miles. The old approach, 
long disused, was through an avenue of lime 
trees, consisting of four rows, and extending 
more than half a mile in length from the 
dependent = The present entrance is 
through a red-brick, turreted gateway, ad- 
jacent to which is the “ Lopez.” On nearing 
the house, the eye encounters a cedar of magni- 
ficent growth, and to the left are the ens, 
into which there are two terrace- ; one 
from the great gate, and another, at a consider- 
able elevation, from the suite of apartments 
which constitute the first floor. The view we 
have given is the more ancient portion of the 
—> aye te north wing ngs = which 
the south wi inly correspon: are, 
however, comma by a centre, built by Ini 
facade with Corinthian’ pilasters, ia out of 

wi rinthi is out o 
keeping with the quaint gables, octagonal 
turrets, ornamental doorways, cornices, 
projecting mullioned windows, and elaborated 
a which distinguish the earlier dwel- 
ling of the Cobhams. The structure thus 
assumes the form of a half H, the wings 
being terminated by octagonal towers; a 
sunken wall in front encloses a q 
lawn, ornamented with vases and statues. The 

i exhibit the dates 1582 and 1594, and 
retain all the characteristics of the later Tudor 
style; although, as we have intimated, it has 
been materially corrupted by the several 
alterations to which, from time to time, the 
mansion has been subjected. The CE | 
entrance is through a vaulted » * built 
in the form of a Gothic cloister by James 
Wyatt,” which contains the arms of the Cob- 
hams, with the date 1587. This passage 
leads to the grand staircase, and the several 
apartments on the ground-floor. The first to 
which strangers are conducted is the dining- 
hall, which contains an elaborately carved 
black-and-white marble chimney-piece, having 
quaint and curious figures and buildings, and 
a series of portraits of rare excellence. The 
music-room, ,one of the suite added to the 
ancient building, affords a brilliant contrast to 
the sombre and solid character of the dining- 
room. It contains but one 2 ge ge es 
portraits of the Lords John and Bernard 
Stuart, sons of the Duke of Lennox—a chef- 


@’awore of Vandyke. The chimney-picce is 





formed of the purest white marble, sculptured 
in bas-relief after Guido’s ‘Aurora,’ by the | 
elder Westmacott, with fauns life-size, as | 
supporters. The ceiling was designed by 
peg Jones; it is divided into several square | 
and circular com ents, with a deep oval in 
the centre, “superbly gilt and enriched by | 
appropriate ornaments, among which are | 
twelve pendant. coronets.” The a ent is 
in length 50 feet, in breadth 36 feet, and 
height 32 feet; and although superbly orna- 
mented and richly gilt—the pillars, of the 
Composite order, bolas of white marble, and 
the lining of scagliola—the whole is in fine | 
harmony with the grace and chasteness of the | 
design. There are two galleries, one of which 


contains an orgau. The vestibule is a small | halls, 


chamber, decorated with valuable vases of 
verd-antique. The library contains a series 
of — of eminent literary men—Boling- | 
broke, Sidney,* Shakspere, Swift, and others; 
none of them, however, advance strong claims 
to originality. On the walls of the great 
staircase are hung several large pictures, which 
may bear examination before the gallery is 
entered. 

The grand staircase conducts, first to the 





Portrait Gallery, and next to the Picture 
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COBHAM: 


those“ who, “ in pens city pent,” desire to | 
convert occasional holidays into contributions | 
to intellectual enjoyment. The Hall and its 

contents will amply repay examination; and 

the noble park is of natural treasures— 

thronged with deer, singularly abundant in 

singing birds, and containing trees 

in ificent size and proportions. * 

One of the walks conducts to a hillock, from the — 
summit of which there is a splendid of | 
the adjacent country, commanding views of the 
Thames and Medway, and taking in the.vener- 
able castle, fret and town of Rochester, 
the dockyards at Sheerness, and the whole 
course of the great English river to its mouth 
at the Nore. The pedestrian, pursuing this 
route, will pass the Mausoleum, an e t 
structure, built conformably with the will of 
the third Earl of Darnley, and designed for 
the sepulture of his family. It was never 


consecrated. 

But Cobham has other objects of interest: 
the venerable Church, and no less venerable 
* College.” The Cuunrcn, dedicated to St. Mary 
M en, stands upon elevated ground at the 
entrance of the village. It consists of a nave, 
aisles, and chancel, with an embattled tower, 
entered by an antique porch. The tower is 








*A 
(why we cannot say), we have engraved. 


of these trees, known as “ the Three Sisters” | 





Gallery. The walls of the former are hung 
with portraits, among which are many of ex- 
ceeding interest, including those of heroes, 
statesmen, kings and queens, church reformers, 
and poets, mingled without regard to date or 
order.* The Picture Gallery is the great 
“show-room ” of the house. It is a noble 
apartment, the walls of which are covered 
with works of Art, of rare value and un- 
surpassed excellence, the uctions of nearly 
all the great musters of Italy ; including ‘ad- 
mirable examples of Guido, Titian, Salvator, 
Rubens, Raphael, Spagnoletto, P. Veronese, 
Giorgione, N. Poussin, and Guercino. 

Every part of the venerable edifice contains, 
indeed, some object of interest. Therooms, and 
and galleries, are with rare and 
beautiful works of Art; a series of ‘ect 
vases from Herculaneum lie on the tables of 
the Picture Gallery ; several antique busts and 
statues line the hall ; a magnificent bath, of red 
Egyptian granite, is placed in the entrance 
passage ; and the furniture and interior decora- 
tions are all of corresponding excellence and 
beauty. 

Although necessarily limited in our descri 
tion of Cobham Hall, we have sufficiently 
shown the rare treat a visit to it will afford to 

Za SS 
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THE CHURCH. 


obviously of a more recent date than the 
chancel; the former is very ancient. As in 
many of the Kentish churches, the walls were 
formerly painted in fresco, of which evidence 
may be easily obtained by those who examine 
them narrowly; the of the altar are 
paved with encaustic tiles, of about the period 
- Edward ITL., of — - Pn —_ 
of them containing the fleur-de-lis. e whole 
aspect of the place indeed supplies indubitable 
proof of very remote antiquity. It has been 
recently restored, but with sound judgment 
and skit, by the accomplished architect, G. G. 
Scott, R.A. 

The roof of huge oak rafters, the Gothic 
arches, the brasses, broken and entire, which 
cover the floor, the quaint monuments let into 
the walls, the delicately-sculptured piscina, the 
sedilia of carved stone, the singular font, the 
rude vestry-room with its massive oak chest, 
tho Renigeoe pamma Sais the walls, all 
a oe the building. 

early in the centre is the beautiful 
tomb of Sir Thomas Broke, the Lady Joan, 





* At the end of this ery are, branching to the right 
and left, the cb Bool sn: rage Ns family ; and in a 
room opening out of the west end of the Picture Gallery, 
Queen Elizabeth is reported to have slept when she 
honoured the Lord Cobham with a visit during her progress 
through Kent. In the centre of the ancient ceiling are 


| still preserved her arms, with the date, 1599. 
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, ‘finished in September, 1598 ”—inscribed over | patent or other writings, 
their ten sons and four danghters, = he south ‘postal, under the arms and alliances — to his nent ever, 

i ae oS a F dame. On | of the Brokes, Lords Cobham. The endowments gay o me ae 
ies of the knig’ Pw ir sons, kneel- | of the old foundation were ample, and —_ ham, ‘ J ag typ? ant, 
eliher dio one Set of five on their swords | with the college itself, bestowed by Henry VIII.,| dissolved, the site o 
an in The igure ot Sohn ane oe ag ey mye on licence by | and possessions, as 

carved on the east and west ends ot Me f with any manner of letters | ticall, wheresoever they lay, or 

monument. It bears the date 1561, | hys grace’s word, y 


the arms of the Brokes quartered with 
e Cobhams. 

On py of the chancel are the famous 
“Cobham Brasses,” the most perfect and most 
numerous assemblage now existing in the 

i . The series consists of thirteen, 

of the Cobhams and 

ns of this town of 

of their kindred, who for 

many descents did flourish in honourable repu- 

tation.” Of the thirteen, eight are in honour 

of the knights, and five are memorials of the 
dames.* : 

“The Cottzor of Cobham” is now only a 
collection of almshouses, to which presentations | 
are made—of old people, without restriction to | 
either sex—as vacancies occur, by the parish and 
ten other parishes adjacent. It lies peepee | 
south of the church, and is entered by : _ ] 
Gothic gateway. Its occupants are twenty 
ae men and tthe who have each a little 
dwelling, with a neat garden and an allowance 
monthly, sufficient to secure the necessaries of 
life. It is a quadrangular buil , of stone, 
measuring about 60 feet by 50; and contains a 
large. ball, with painted windows, a roof of 
blackened rafters, an old oak screen, and a fire- 

of cut stone. The history of the col- 
ny curious and ere. yg = 
chantry was originally foun » abou 
the - 1362, b John de Cobham, thence 
“the r” in the reign of Edward 
oat oe the end of the reign of Elisa- COBHAM: THE COLLEGE PORCH. 
beth it was rebuilt, as appears by a record— : ee 
gecesi inate —__ | the realm of England.” The walls of the an- | the will of Sir William Broke, Lord 
, one and all, deserve the most careful | cient college may be clearly traced, and a small | who devised “all those edifices, ruined 
notice. The earliest is to the memory | portion still endures, comparatively uninjured. | ings, soil and ground, with the a 
the first Knight Banneret, and Con- | T¢ ig a gateway, surmounted by the arms of the | which some time belonged to the late suppressed 
waist is rich girdle, sstaining long sword. | COb l iantly ith ivy, form- | college for the use of the ‘new’ college. 
is a rich girdle, sustaining a long sword. vo hams, uxuriantly overgrown WI y; r - Eaaiee, = 
Norman French are inscribed round the | ing a fine example of Lapmuena. we antiquity. | an act of the 39th o 
‘ as erec 


others are to Maude, Lady Cob- Rochester Bridge for the time being 
Go af ewe Gothen, oh was The present structure w pursuant to ge 





rH 3 | 
5 
il 





stdtit 


n the time of Edward ITl., 
dog at her feet. Over her 
Maude de Cobham.” 
. 1985), supposed to have been the 
. She has a flounce of fur at 
» There are the remains of a muti- 
her, and a fragment of inscription says, 
de Cobehm qe ” Mar- 
Cobham (1385), wife of John de Cobham, the 
College. This is a remarkably beauti- 
ul canopied brass; the finial of the canopy bearing a 
figure of the Virgin and Child. Around the brass is the 
inscription, a dame Margarete de Cobeham, iadiis 
fille « noble en le Comte de Deuenischire ; feme le sire de 
Cobebam, foundour de morust le secounde in di- 
moys D’agust lan de grace, MCCCLXXxV., lalme de qy deux 
eut mercy. Amen.” Joan, Lady Cobham (c. 1320), who | 
was daughter of John Lord Beauchamp of Stoke-under- | 
Hamden, and first wife of Sir John de Cobham. The | 
inscription, in Longobardic capitals, is :— | 
“ Dame Jone de Kobeham gist isi | 
Deus de sa alme eit merci 
Kike pur le Alme Priera 
Quaraunte jours de pardoun avera.” 
Reginald de Cobham (c. 1420), an ecclesiastic, under a 
triple ¢ » the shaft and some other portions being | 
lost. Sir mas de Cobham, a knight in mixed armour, 
1367. Ralph de Cobham, 1405, a semi-effigy in armour, 
holding in hands a tablet, bearing the inscription in 
old English characters. John di Cobham, the founder of | 
the College, bearing in his hands the model of a church. 
John Broke and Lady Marcaret his wife, under a rich | 
canopy with pendants and other ornaments, with triangu- | 
lar compartments, containing circles with shields, one of 
which bears the crown of thorns, and the other the five 
wee: a 4 oc in the centre, is a curious 
' ‘ation the Trinity, in which th 7 
datineated with a triple crown, and the Holy Spice Bee 
human face. The figure of the knight is gone, but that of 
his lady remains; and beneath are groups of eight sons 
and ten daughters. Sir Reginald Bra broke, the second 
of Joan Lady Cobham. Sir | echolas Haubers., 
m: she died, as 
of St. Hilary 


are six sons and four | COBHAM: THE COLLEGE. 
are six escutcheons of | 


gaseeepie 
it 








husband 
her — husband. Joan de Cobhc 
rom the inscription, “on the day 
the Bishop, a.p. 1433." At her feet : 
ers ; and, surrounding her, 
the Cobham arms and alliances, 


one of his three wives. Below Caen enn Bree and | a body corporate, and declared perpetual presi- — by Cobham Hall, but it 
c 


five ters. Sir Thomas died 1529. sons and | dents of the new college, t to direct attention to an 
t In Cobham Church is a 


brass to the mem of which they retain to this day. ich recom’ at so a 
William T r P ‘alle ory 4 nr a ; 
fe tw eae he tae ho died in iis, | | The dependent village mf Cobham is one of | into account its genuine remains 
tlerioal costume, with the inscription, in Py mm Ban | the neatest and most pleasant of the fair vil- | th i t works of Art 
“Hie jacet Willmus Tannere qu: prim obiit is la of Kent. There from the 
fetuie ‘Collegii xxii die mente am, Obit, magister , are, no doubt, many 8 ea pe 
M*OC0e* Ry 111. cujus anime prepiciota unii Anno Dni, | 20bler and more perfect examples of the do-| and the tive character and 


t deus Amen,” mestic architecture of “old” England than is beauty of the locality in which &s 2 
= $< 


the government of 
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THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


CHAPTER III. 
Secrion I. 


No department of industrial Art is more 
intimately connected with the comfort, no 
less than with the elegance, cf daily do- 
mestic life, than is that which comprises 
earthenware, porcelain, and works in pot- 
tery of all descriptions. The range of the 
subject is wide. In its history it com- 
mences with almost the very earliest known 
relics of human skill. Fragments of pot- 
tery, found at inexplicable depths, have 
led some geologists to carry back the 
supposed date of their primeval manu- 
facturers by tens of thousands of yo. 
Signed or stamped works exist, in ed 


clay, to which we can ascribe definite | 


dates not less remote than forty centuries, 
The range of excellence is no less wide 
than is that of time. The humblest utensils 
of the rudest tribes are the product of the 
art of the potter. The specimens of Sévres 
China lent by her Majesty the Queen to 
adorn and complete the collections at South 
Kensington, are among the most exquisite 
works of Art which are to be found in the 
whole Museum. 

But while the historic range is long, 
and the progress from the rude to the 
perfect is enormous, we must not suppose 
that the historic and the artistic advance 
have been simultaneous, or, indeed, very 
intimately connected. The plastic art, as 
carried out by the worker in pottery, has 
been strictly Localieed in its development. 
The highest excellence in one spot has 
co-existed with the rudest makeshift in- 
others. Much has always depended on the 
quality of the material, and the excellence 
of a certain bed of clay has often led to the 
establishment of a manufacture for which 
it was especially adapted, and has been one 
main element in the determination of the 
peculiar character of the work. But far 
more has been due to the impulse of indi- 
vidual genius. Men like Palissy have not 
been content with doing the best with the 
material which they found ready to their 
hand. They have required a fit medium 
for the po Bet of their conceptions, 
and they have toiled, and experimented, 
and suffered, until they have either found 
or produced ba Thus each — school of 
special excellence in porcelain or pottery 
bears the mark (where it is not obliterated 
by time) of its original founder. The name 

in some cases perished, but the cha- 
racter of the workmanship is indelible. 

It is not even the case that a degree of 
excellency once attained is never afterwards 
lost. In some instances the change of 
fashion may have limited the duration of 
@ particular school ; in other cases a secret 
known only to the artist has perished with 
him, and has not been again discovered. 
Thus of that ware, so precious to the 
connoisseur, known by the name of Henri 
Deux, not more than sixty-seven spe- 
cimens are known to exist in collections. 
Five pieces of this porcelain have been 
secured for Kensington at the cost of £1,940. 
Among the modern English articles are 
the reproductions of objects in this style. 
In the of colour and of design they 
may be ag Ay fairly to reo the 
original ware. sharpness and elegance 
of outline, they are faultless. : It is pro- 
bable that, considered merely as works of 
Art, they are superior to the products of 
the earlier manufacture. But they are 
not Henri Deux ware. They could not be 


mistaken for originals by any one familiar 
with the subject : bow | cost less than £28 
together. So distinctly does the physiog- 
nomy of a piece of earthenware proclaim 
its actual origin. 


roper light, glows 
like the gem from which it eee oe 
is found in the works of Giorgio Andreoli 
of Gubbio, called Maestro io, who 
lived between 1470 and 1552. A plate of 
this ware was bought among others at the 
sale of the Soulages collection for £50. It 
we nwo Model gery ook Sap Ress 
carrying banners, and bears the monogram 
of the artist on the back, with the date 1520 
(No. 7,693—’61). The earliest dated piece 


which, when seen in a p 


| of the master in the collection is signed in 


full, and dated 1518 (401—’ 54), being a plate 
of lustred ware, representing St. Francis 
receiving the stigmata. The secret of this 
ruby lustre was lost in the sixteenth cen- 


It is thus evident that to present any fair 
epitome of the state and of the 
ceramic art, specimens of the work of dif- 
nag peridds = ve various nations —_ 

t r for comparison. i 
is tho als of tae enlace South Ken- 
a ee 

, are sli or no 

It was not iatnded, in the youth of the in- 
stitution, that its agents should appear as 
in 4 way competing with those of the 
British Museum. A few specimens of 

tian and Etruscan ware have been pur- 
chased for use in provincial schools of Art, 
and for illustrations of lectures. There is 
one case of early Greek specimens, chiefly 
of the fourth and third century B.c. But 
for ian, Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, 


must consult the fine collection in the 
British Museum. After a brief hint as to 
the earlier stages of Art, the South Ken- 
sington series commences with the Italian 
oe ware of the fifteenth century, and 
with the Hispano-Moresque pottery of the 
same period. 


Szcrion lI. 


Under the general name of earthenware 
is comprised a large assemblage of artificial 
objects, varying in composition, in colour, 
and in , Which range between 
pag may sarhinar pc mcg. those of natu- 
rally indurated clays, sands, and basalts, 
and the crystalline nature of glass. The 
characteristic constituent element of all 
these productions is an earthy material, 
infusible, but hardened by the action of 
fire. With this, in the greater number of 
instances, are combined other fusible sub- 
stances, acting as an external protection, 
under the name of flux, glaze, varnish, or 
othe wh le of this is divided, 

who large group is 
in the first instance, into three classes. 
The first is that of the terres-cuites, or terra- 
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and does not so much demand 
modeller, an’: tance with various kinds 
as a perfect knowledge of the 
necessary for that one par- 


n. 
case with the ae bay 
workmen, it is far otherwise with the 
-manufacturer, or with the artist 
designer on whose taste and judgment 
relies for the depicting of those 
t decorations which, once 
on, are to be numerously repeated. 
student a collection such as that 
d at South Kensington has the 
interest and value. t was first 
our manufacturers by the Exhibi- 
1851 is being constantly done for 
the Museum. The most curious 
ics of mediseval Art can there be studied 
imity to the latest efforts of German, 
ch, or of English taste. A newly- 
combination can be com , 
before it is fully carried out, with that 
which it most resembles in work that has 
already been executed. No artist of fertile 


—— can pay a single visit to such 
a ion without experiencing a power- 
ful and healthful stimulus to his inventive 
= No taste is so independent of cul- 
ivation as not to be elevated and refined 
by the study of the best works of the 
masters of the ceramic art. 

The fine reproductions, by both 

and English artists, of the admired 

works of the older schools, are results of 
studies such as those which the South 
Kensin, 
tate. 
ware, are reproduced by the potters{of the 
day with an excellence which is rather 
diminished than enhanced by the fidelity 
of their adherence to their models. We 
shall find occasion to refer to some of the 
most admirable speci a hod rade yw 
forgeries in proceedin etails of the 
soveral divisions of pottery. 


Sxcrion IV. 
rete ot the South Kensington 
Museum most appropriately con- 
sidered under the head of Sculpture; we 
therefore commence with the examination 


re- 
will claim the attention 


. pes limits. Regarding, as 
or 





next in order in the tet, wi its long- 
beaked spout, very convenient for po 

oil, for Pick it was no doubt docigned. 
The rhyton, or drinking goblet, in the 
form of a boar’s head (669—'64), the scy- 
phos, or black goblet (No. 750— 64), with 
its two little ring-shaped handles at right 
angles to each other ; cantharus, or two- 
handled vase, of South Italian work, dating 
about 200 s.c.; and the x Pa with a 
band of animals on a clay-coloured ground, 
from Cervetri, will especially repay study. 
The charming little vase (737—'64) 43 
inches high, with handles terminating in 
children’s heads, and a ring of storks 
fighting with serpents round neck, is 
rather out of in this case, as it is 


made of silver. It was found at the Baths 
of Apollo, at Viccarello in Italy, and is 
said to be ancient Greek work of the fourth 
century 3B.c. It was bought for £54 in 
1864, 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 
EXHIBITION OF FANS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Tuere are various kinds of Exhibitions. There 
are those which are collections of objects of 
beauty or of value, only differing in their 
greater or less degree of excellence. Such, for 
the most part, are flower-shows and fruit-shows. 
Nature herself is then the artist whose work is 
on view, and, unless cruelly fettered and tor- 
tured by the artifices of the gardener, she will 
assert the excellence of her own productions. 

Other species of Exhibitions, again, rather 
resemble the commercial process 0: i 
stock. They are calculated, not for self-glorifi- 
cation, but for self-instruction. It may often 
be the case that their value, as a means of 
correcting any over-estimate of our position, of 
enabling us to detect faults, and to supply 
deficiencies, is far higher than in the case of a 
mere display of what is pleasing. 

In this respect, the Exhibition of the eighty- 
three designs for fans which have been sent in 
by students in twenty-seven Schools of Art, 
may be considered as eminently satisfactory. 
It gives us some idea of the direction in which 
we are moving. It will have the result, if duly 
considered, of placing us on our i 
certain errors highly detrimental to the pro- 
gress of Art-Education. It compels us to 
grapple with the question of the due province 
of the conventional in Art, and to point out its 
; per subjects 
decorative use, such figures, for instance, as 
are produced - the kaleidoscope ; and regard- 
ing, on the other hand, such subjects as are 
imitated from nature; we must bring ly 
into relief the fact that that fanciful and 
graceful style, the Arabesque, is not produced 
by a wedlock between these two opposite con- 
ceptions, 

Only a fan! What has the artist to do with 
that? It is an article of haberdashery! It 
must be en suite with the dress. The dress- 
maker should send in an appropriate fan with 
each new gown, Should writers on Art con- 


But what is a fan ? Essential, it may be, to 


luxury. Invented in those burning climates 
where it is not a luxury, but a necessity, it is 
there at once an unavoidable requisite for 
comfort, and a mark of dignity. Passing west- 
ward, it has retained much of the character of 
its origin. On the most solemn occasions, 
when the Pope is borne aloft to bless the city 
and the world, the waving fans herald the near 
approach of the pontiff, and are carried 

with the cresset in which the rapidly consum- 


all | ing flax is lighted, to remind him that he, too, 


B.C, 


the 





, | is mortal, 





And is not the fan an embl instru- 
| ment, of a power more real omer of our 
English imaginations than that eastern 
| ee or Romish bishops? Since the time 
tte 





“ Grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan,” 


into flower in many of our shop 
There let them fade! Ingenuity has vex 
$e goetues, neve: bk em. ou 
thing out of a pencil-case, or out of a bouguel 


lovely woman. 

towards maturity, and ornament 

And this should be, if we 

or bouquet of wild flowers, or a of grac 
Watteau figures. Only it must be the 
an artist. That is how our friends in 


f’ taking | regard the fan. Their opinion should go for 


To for a set of original for a 
subject demanding such delicate refined 
taste, from the Art-pupils of the was a 
bold idea. Viewed a mode of 

i 0 less than 


cern themselves with these petitesses of fashion ? | V 


complete dress, it is not an article of dress. It | two 
. | 18 an object of convenience and of modest 
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There is a group of scabious, for instance, that 
is rather conventional. But the flowers, well 
or ill drawn, are not, as a rule, tortured into the 
service of the paper-hanger, to the honour of 
this school be it spoken. 

Of all the twenty-seven schools represented, 
the designs of the Central Training School are 
those which reflect the most credit on the 
master. In numbers, as well as in com - 
tive excellence, they greatly take the | 
Of the five designs sent in by Miss Minns, 
that rewarded by a £3 prize is far from being 
the best. The omy “eel Hes pyar = 
is perhaps possible, bu t of the is 
the eo af nature. Close by this prize fan is 
the only specimen of that style of painting of 
which such exquisite examples may be seen at 
the establishment of Duvilleroi, in Paris, and in 
the succursal of the same house in _— 
Street,—the figured group, by Miss Montalba. 
The drawing in question is, indeed, susceptible of 
far higher finish, and the architecture on the 
left. side of the picture is too heavy. But the de- 
sign is good, and, above all things, it deserves 
encouragement as being the description of orna- 
ment in which the greatest amount of appro- 
priate beauty is attainable. We believe that 
some want of compliance with the conditions 
of the competition, by which the judges are, 
of course, as implicitly bound as the com- 
petitors, is the reason why this meritorious 
over in the distribution of 


group is 
prizes. e hope that in future conditions, 
attention will be 


pe op one d called to the most 
appropriate style of figure-subjects, and that 
specimens of the extreme elegance which the 
modern French school has attained may be 
brought under the careful attention of the 
different masters. Another £3 prize, close by, 
appears io have been given in honour of the 
unmeaning border which marks the outline of 
the fan, for the wreath of pink and white wild 
roses beneath it is far superior to the verbena of 
the former design, which will bear i 
only at a certain distance. The border all 
the stiffness of geometric drawing, with none of 
its beautiful precision. This c ing wreath of 
— has not even the honourable mention 
Ww poet gee — it. 

prize winning £2, is a group 
of maiden-hair fern and forget-me-not, on white 
silk, which are almost undistinguishable. Is it 


— that to the light has so 
lurred and the colours? Again, in close 
proximity, a prize of £1 has been given to a 


subject on which two butterflies are arranged in 
exact counterbalance, as rigidly as if they were 
badly-preserved specimens, pinned on the paper. 
It is an unpleasant task to criticise. It is far 
more agreeable to praise, when one can do so 
honestly. But the prevalent idea evinced by 
the general treatment of the subject is, that 
designs for fans should be taken from the up- 
holsterer’s pattern-book. Honourable mention 
is made of a design from Croydon, which would 


make a v carpet-border. But a 
duction of Taunton school is ae tp 
most surprising. On the face of mount is 


scrawled—with wise appreciation of the difficulty 
to be experienced by the observer in distin- 
guishing what kind of vegetation is,intended to 
be represented—the explanation that one y 
is laurel, one bay, one willow, and one olive. 
We could never have guessed the last! The 
artist, and the master, have the excuse that the 
olive does not grow in this country. But the 
other three plants do: why should their repre- 
sentatives be thus ovelved | from the inner con- 
sciousness, instead of being drawn from nature? 
If this be “ conventi ing” the treatment 
of the foliage, it does it with a vengeance! 
We are very grateful for the written infor- 

Some designs from Cork are simply ludicrous. 
The scloction of subject by the Stead eheal te 
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ment. West London gives dark harsh edges to 
foliage, which are very hostile to lightness of 
effect. But the cardinal defects that 
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THE NEW ROYAL ACADEMY. 


—_— 


THE FAWN. 


Sn aad Tun advanced state of the building for the 
rie an caver GB mH | New ere ee ent of the promi 
ae suggestive ) ent 0 
Tue room allotted to sculpture in Trafal- | its timely completion. Not that there has ever 
gar Square has always ton so inconve- | been the slightest check to the activity = 
niently situated that, in conjunction with which the work has e from 
the apparent indifference exhibited by the po rag 
blic to the art in comparison with that oo 
of painting, it finds but scanty recognition | . ‘the floors are laid, 
in tion to ene hose oo rations are anne : — cqoomnees org 
? ; , , »| sums up, in few words, the presen o 
the works of the sculptor, and in the ma- the building to all who are Interested in its 
jeri, of inctanoee oven thels,meoee, er, | tho arehitc- all, honour. aggs a 
t ie known. enceforth, however, | the i onour is due. e ha 
it is to be hoped justice will be done to made the most of the valuable space at his 
them ; in the new building in Piccadilly, | disposal, and according,to its present 
to be opened this year, the sculpture-room constructed an Academy of Art, which taken 
: : sas altogether will: have no equal: in Europe. It is 
— a prominent aad central position, ere Mat the princi 
80 it cannot well be avoided, except feasges ve Meter bation Lae 
intentionally ; visitors will have no excuse upper floor presents a ‘distri a 
{i ag Cpe » t of | ° which. being amply lighted from the top, 
a ors ptures are ‘‘ put out Of | with the exception of: the sculpture-room, are, 
sight ;” and the result we hope will be | if it be desired, available for exhibition. In 
attraction to an art which is per- | its length the building extends east and west, 
the oldest, as it certainly is one of the | and it may be said to contain pri _ three 
most beautiful, of the creations of man. suites"of rooms, with an admiral y Yighted 
Mr. Birch has long been a contributor | gallery extending north and south at the east 
to what has always borne the name of the | end.’ In the-centre of the building, on the 
‘condemned cell” of the Academy. So north side, is the ‘sculpture-room, which is now 
I, wo Bid hi xing | Bel Parra ae te to 
of Westmoreland ; thi ‘ - 7 
followed at intervals ty other bem seen «a —— a oe per- 
: a ag = oS mane sine be —_ wae judicious er 
a statuette of the noble ear!’s dau hter, peed: eprom wth: wee.” 0s core 
; ghter, | the. works to be'satisfactorily seen. It is not 
y 
by OF ai of the children of Mr. G. | easy to conceive how such an erfor could have 
Tooth. his ideal works may be men- | been committed when we remember the lessons 


Hig 
Bg 
iH 
ait 


te,’ from Goethe's | ™_4rat uare. « 
Faust, ‘Rath,’ and ‘The Wood Nymph,’ It will be un that in rooms intended 
which, under the title of ‘The Fawn,’ is re- | {°F the display of pictures, the space for ‘orna- 
presented by the accompanying engraving. mentation is somewhat limited. The orna- 
The Art-Union of London having, about mentist in this case is Mr. 8. Collmann, who 
five or six Dag ago, offered a premium of ates vel, outy with cnvellent juiguent ont 
£600 for best laine or group sub- acknowledged taste, the decorations as far as cir- 
mitted to the council in competition, fifteen on r parts Pethe poo orieieds aod os 
sculptors answered to the appeal ; and of | effec om 
, , ; and of | effect at present is very harmonious. [t has, how- 
their works, which were exhibited at South | ever, been proposed to subdue the gildin 
Kensingt in 1864, the award was made proceeding, we submit, entirely euneetaiey, on 
to Mr. s‘Wood Nymph.’ The group | it-Will be sufficiently subdued by the masses of 
was Cm i te A. size, and thus | St frames — ee beneath. The 
reprod in Parian } Octagon, which occupies tre of the build- 
Art-Union subscribers. ‘te aagh dy, ing and joins: the seulpture-room, is also ap- 
the fifteen examples, before the decision pointed for the reception of sculpture, and on 
had been made, wo placed this work first the floor of this room is the large aperture 
on the list, with the following remarks : through which the sculpture will be raised. 
“The group called a ‘Wood’ N mee 8 :— | The Octagon, like the other rooms generally, 
iad ; Nymph’ has | is lighted from above. The scul room 
y charming points to recommend it i i i inlai 
The n hi ‘ » | is covered in with wainscot oak, inlaid 
ymph is seated, and having linked | polished, and partly gilt; the effect of which, 
one leg within the other, nurses a fawn on | even in its present yafini hed state, + aren : ly 
her lap, while the doe stands by : rich.’ M + : y Ws Ox y 
om ; y sharing any of the ultimate details have been 
; ory = apparently somewhat but lately determined. It is only’ recently 
— ' fawn's perfect happiness. that the colour of the walls has been resolved 
action on all sides is easy, ful. | ™ and we believe that for the sculpture-room, 
and natural, and in the dispatitions ja = the colour of the walls was the last chosen. 
harmony that would be disturbed by an The tone of the sculpture-room is really more 
eg hn Looe and quantities tell a | a th wal ai ores a me sae 
, bu : ew i 
Sha iia lf ce | Te cate, epee 
. , as . wall in’ t i i 
the head being’ inclined downwards, the | been hung Sidhesto tn the boned Ateipaeecaaie 
see in them the tran os ded, yet we | be of any colour; but a wall intended to assist 
- ’ i quil enjoyment expe- | 4nd relieve sculpture, i ; 
7 in nursing the fawn and fondling | brought to a cuscenstal: oan x patie 
ag he poy full of youthfu paesoniion of the pcm the light 
: ot’s dream, and in the | “4 the material to be shown. The i 
ne Pah the wildest transports Aes or sub-committee, to whom is delegated. ‘the 
= by tender emotion. ‘This work | /°e of arbiter in this matter, have on their 
the high and rare merit of hands for solution a question of much 
retation; eve any ond difficulty than that of lighting pai tol eal. 
: speaks for stele movement = pw ty disposed of by the simple asser- 
is quite unn : ton is tone of that ti 
more in commendation of tee 0 Wane | Ses hesmentog admirably with catia, beens 
tiful group. very beau- | sculpture is most effectively shown in opposi- 
tion to such tints in Paris, Muni Ze. 
ope There arts, Munich, or 
the «22,20 Tule of common application, because 
cumstances are different in each case. 


tioned—‘ A Boy playing with Dice,’ ‘ The | that should have been learned from experience 
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would present an area certainly three times 

; ter than that afforded in the old rooms in 
. juare. 

The dh Rear ions of the different rooms are 
thus given:—The sculpture-room measures 43 
feet by 324; the other rooms in the same line, 
two east and two west of the sculpture-room, 
each 40 by 32}. The measurement of the 


great room has been already stated ; the dia- 
meter of the nm is 43 feet; the lecture- 
room, east of the is 55 feet by 43; 


the water-colour gallery, lying in the centre 
of the eastern extremity of the block, is 43 
feet by 26; the room for architectural drawings, 
also at the east end, but south of the water- 
colour room, is 40 feet by 31 feet; and the 
ining four rooms on the south side are each 
of the same size as the architectural room. 
There are, however, other departments by 
no means the least important in the distri- 
bution. We allude to the schools, which are 
principally in the north front of the block, 
under the sculpture-room and the adjoining 
exhibition-rooms. We have before stated that 
the University of London, standing as it does 
north of the Academy, at a distance of only 
perhaps 45 feet, intercepts so effectually the light, 
that it has been found necessary to throw out a 
lean-to the entire length of this front, in order 
to secure a high light. By this arrangement a 
light is obtained at an angle of about 45 degrees. 
e division in the centre, under the sculpture- 
room, is a class-room. The two rooms to the 
east of this are occupied as the antique school. 
The School of Architecture is on the other side 
of the class-room, and the western extremity is 
—— for the Life School, which has the 
vantage of better light than the other rooms, 
in consequence of the Academy extending 
oy the University some 20 or 35 feet. The 
School of Painting is placed at the eastern 
extremity of the south front, which will be 
open tog a light perhaps as good as a south light 
can 


Thus we are safe in saying that the Aca- 
— is built, and even in its details, all but 
finished. Before the reception of the works for 
exhibition there is yet a month, and before the 
rae —_ mos meee than two months—a 

amply sufficient for effecting the ini 

details. The dispositions ay oe aman 
with deliberation. Some weeks since, the room 
at the south-western extremity of the building 
was hung with pictures, and the effect was con- 
sidered highly satisfactory ; it may therefore be 
confidentially hoped that on the much-vexed 
question of light, the new building will leave 
nothing to be desired. ; 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Eprvsurcu.—In its fifth year we are glad to 
note some signs of completion in the Scottish 
National Memorial to the Prince Consort. The 
form of the memorial is pyramidal, surmounted 
i, an equestrian statue of the lamented prince. 

r. Steell, R.S.A., has the statue wal af. 
vanced. The bronze bas-reliefs which are to 
form the els of the estal are com- 
pleted. There are also four representative 
— in “ forward state. Mr. Steell and Mr. 
venson (a young promising sculptor who has 
been entrusted with the late Mr Macallum’s 

up) have their portions of this all but 

i. Mr. Brodie’s group has y been 

cast in bronze, and Mr. Clark Stanton, 
A.R.S.A., has recently finished his representa- 
tion of the Army, Navy, and Mechanical Arts. 
With such ts of completion, we under- 
stand that formal tations will shortly 
be made to the Queen, with the view of consult- 
ing Her Majesty as to a more suitable site than 
that (the Queen's Park) which the royal taste is 
said to prefer.—Among the recent additions to 
the National Gallery, are two very fixe cabinet 
pire - ~ ~ John Phillip, R.A., and a 
;} Of Sir William Hamil Mr. 
Ballantine, R.S.A. per: 





Breumonam.—The Winter Exhibition of the 

















nent will be 
Royal Birmingham Society of Artists closed on | tinne eo till April 


BFE 


sold reached 130, the sum of £2, 

which £818 was due to the Art-U: 
i ictures t 

lery were H. Semmere ‘Lincoln,’ £150; 

‘Sunset off the Harbour of Geneva,’ by 

that 


Beg 


‘Ep 


realising the sum of £829 9s. 
£600 was set apart for prizes, in number 52, 
varying from £5 to £60. It will be seen in 


the preceding paragraph that the sum actually 
prize-holders exceeded by more 


a prize of £5, bought Mr. 
ood for mp’ ; y F. N. cane, hte 
pool, winner of a £60 prize, . 
T. Dawson's ‘ Sunset after the Hurricane,’ for 
75 gs.; and Mr. Marshal Claxton’s ‘ Arab 
Guide, for 80 gs. It is thus artists often reap 
the benefits of Art-Union societies. 
Braprietp.—Some curious old fresco-paint- 
ings have, it is said in the local papers, been 
thio villoge walle wadergsind sogeba. Besse 
while ing re ; - 
field is situated near Bury a. E Edmunds, 
Suffolk. - ce are assumed to be of 
the date of fourteenth century. One 
ts St. George and the Dragon; an- 
er St. Christopher fording the stream with 
the infant Jesus on his shoulder; and a third 
eirirran’—‘The gallery of Mr. Hodge, 

—The of Mr picture- 
dealer and print-seller in this city, has been 
destroyed by fire. It is stated that nearly one 
hundred modern paintings, some of them of 
considerable value, have been lost, besides 
steel and other works of Art. Am 
the former was a picture by Rubens, valued, it 
is said, at £900. Mr. Hodge’s stock was not 
insured to the extent of his losses. 

Mancugster.—The Academy of Fine Arts 
held its annual meeting in the month of Janu- 
ary, the president, Mr. W. H. a ae 


success, as evidenced in the addition of the 
associates and students during the past year. 
The list now consists of twenty-eight mem’ 
eight associates, and ten students.—A nume- 
rously attended Conversazione of the members 
and fri of the Art Society was held on the 
19th of January in the large room of the 
Masonic Hall, Cooper Street. Mr. J. A. 
Deane gave an account of the society since its 
organisation in 1866. Its chief object was to 
supply a demand felt ys ee ee 
in Manchester and the di for a 
greater scope for t action in bring- 
ing their aes before the public than had 
been hitherto obtainable either in connection 
with any of the established institutions for 
public exhibitions in Manchester, or Gaal 
the agency of the dealers. me wes cee San 
desirable to assist artists generally to exhibit 
their productions when they might otherwise be 
unable to do so by reason of overcrowding 
of contributions to the Royal Institution's 
Wen Considerable 
OLVERHAMPTON. — 
nae been mondo with Se Se i intended fo 
the forthcoming South Staff ustrial 
and Fine Arts Exhibition, to be opened in 
May. It is expected to be completed in the 
present month, and as soon after as le it 
for  eiaamam will con- 
24 









CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the “ Ant-Jovanat.” 
WHITBY JET AND JRT ORNAMENTS. 
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es been imported into kind of pitch, which burns with a crackling x 
era a par g pete ‘eae quality. | flame. — Gonsistently with what we know of MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
The duetrict of which Whitby is the centre, geological enomena, We ia justly infer, eR ' 
appears to be the only one where jet of any | that this substance, ——— m the restof} THe RoyaL Acap 


jal value has been discovered. | the Lias by chemical attraction, has formed | January, . 29th 
n the Whith district, comprehending the | masses before the mud of the Lias had hardened Gana’ awe Associates iB S were 


whole of the Cleveland Hills, two kinds of jet | into shale ; in the same way as flint has been ; 0 1 
have been extensively wrought. The hard, or | formed in chalk, and many other substances in eee bolas ae artists have 
most valuable jet, of which the best ornaments | other strata. On the other hand, the manner blished his Un public; the latter esta. 
are made; the oolitic, or soft jet, as it is | in which belemnites, fragments of quartz rock, th claim only two yams 

y called, which is scarcely superior except and other extraneous substances are found im- e former can scarcely yet be said 

in colour to the foreign jet, and is now almost | bedded in jet, is entirely at variance with the it hi 


4 
Ls atin te TiN it ONE RE En Ni Bete CY 


abandoned. The stratum from which the hard, 
or most valuable jet is extracted, is a bed in 
the U Lias, about 20 feet thick, called by 
way of eminence the jet rock. It is about 140 
or 150 feet from the top of the Lias formation, 
and about 50 feet above the main bed of iron- 
stone. Much jet has also been occasionally 
found in the shales above the jet rock, and also 
in the bed beneath, and even in the main bed 
of ironstone in the Middle Lias; but it is only 
in the jet rock that the miner carries on any 
a operations. This bed extends from 

sea-cliffs to its western outcrop in the vale 
of Cleveland, and from Robin Hood’s Bay to 
the mouth of the Tees. 


oe of its ligneous origin. 


soft or oolitic jet is obtained from the 

oolitic shales above the Lias, and has been ex- 
tensively wrought for many years, but is now 
psc by foreign jet. It gives a 

black streak, takes a good polish, but perishes 


almost su 


by exposure to the atmosphere. The forei 
jet gives the brown streak, but is often fissi 


and cracks like the oolitic jet, and is deficient 
in that deep velvet-black polish so characteristic 
| of the best Whitby jet. 


Martin Sroupson. 
Whitby Museum, Feb. 1, 1869. 


‘or the eno 


however, entitled to the positi 
obtained. But we may again 
trust the question will be put in “ 
place”—why so man 

still kept outside the ‘ 

is their undoubted right ? 
least a dozen painters as 
Mason and Poynter, who 
patiently or impatiently, to 
able letters A.R.A. to their 
again protest against their 

act of bad faith on { the part of the 


Jet lies lel with the plane of the strata, 


in flat dstached messes of various form BRITISH WORKS IN TERRA-COTTA. If its members did not 


and magnitude; the larger are about 10 or 12 Sm,—In the last number of the <Art- with the country to augment | 
feet i 12 or 18 tote wide, and from | Journal there is a paper headed “ Recent Im- of Associates, they assuredly did hold out 
3 inches to a mere film in thickness. One SS in sy a hay» 9, my pledge . > public - such “ 
famous mass was reported to be 20 feet long b erra-cotta,” and signed “ urray.” In| sion” wo certain! made; 
6 feet wide, and syne 3 inches —_ my py —* meg the following onmmer' persist in doing “ yo te ® Bgl 
masses approaching at all to such dimensions | “ Mesers. Dianc now 0} friars Road, | set-off against boon 
are ex! Lely ~~ 4 In extracting the jet from | have executed some very remarkable designs in | them by the 8, So true is 
the rock, it is generally broken into snail pieces, | terra-cotta, such as the ornamental columns in | «‘ corporate bodies” will not account 
but occasionally some are obtained 3 or 4 feet | the refreshment-rooms at South Kensington, | t 9 be dishonour from hich, 
long by about a foot wide. As the masses | of which a detailed description was given in the | individuals ee 
occur in all parts of the rock, there is no cer- Art-Journal, when the embellishments of the aoe d they would shrink with abhor- 
tainty where they may be found; so that the | room were completed. Some of the works gr on - F 
whole of the rock has to be excavated—an opera- | executed at South Kensington have carried the | ,. THe HaNnGERs this year at the exhibi- 
tion more like quarrying than mining—and | manufacture to a degree of excellence and tion of the Royal Academy will be Messrs. 
months of labour are often spent in vain. When bees ( which never could have been contem- | Hart, Leighton, and Watts. 
the jet rock is not found near the surface, a | plated by earlier terra-cotta workers.” NaTIONAL GALLERY.—Several pictures 
large drift or adit is made in the face of a cliff, | I have not the slightest wish or intention to | have been bequeathed to the National Gal- 
or - side of a or but rd “y excavations wey from Se beg « of Messrs. Blanchard, | lery by the late Mr. J. 8S. Beckett, 
can be carried on only to a short distance with- | but certainly read the above in Mr. i idi a 
out expensive mining — and ex ients, M urray’s article with both eaguivn tak regret, ag pon’ _e ver , 
they are soon abandoned. Nearly all the works | because it is altogether inaccurate. The truth | into th eel oe th until the 
along the sea-cliffs, are now forsaken; and the is, that the ornamental columns referred to - gn ree 5 e gallery 
jet brought to the market is obtained among | were all manufactured, from models furnished death of Mrs. Beckett, include & 
the hills in the interior. The present price | by the Department, by the firm of Minton bs bs urillg, a ‘ Peasant rt a 
of jet is from 8+. to 15s. per Ib., and even 18s. and Co., of which I am now the sole proprietor. ery,’ by ge ae : Bathers,’ 
per Ib. has sometimes been given; whilst some | Most painstaking exertion and judgment had landscape by R. Wilson ; ‘ i 
— pieces have been sold for ls. 6d. per oz, | to be exercised to produce the result which has by A. Cuyp; and ‘ Frost Scene on River st 
otwithstanding these high prices, such is the proved 80 satisfactory as to call forth Mr. | Daylight,’ by Vanderneer. 
pec meper < obtaining the jet, that it is gene- | Murray's eulogium—though, to our prejudice, | |THE INSTITUTE OF ParnTERS IN WATER- 
lieved more money is lost than gained | he bestows it upon the wrong party. We had | Cotours has had another meeting to elect 
by mining operations. specimens of our enamelled terra-cotta, includ- | two members—at which none were elected. 
_ The dest Whitby jet has a conchoidal fracture, | ing a column precisely similar to those erected i i 
gives a brown streak, tak beautif : pr y a It is hard to conceive that no 
velvet-black polish, is highly ag hr of 1807, which ebecerted = eo ee pore ted themselves with merit sufisient 
; : Pr 2 ate , , muc eral atten- rae | A 
+ ne rg ~ fic es 1,238; | tion and favourable penn Nagee te elicited . —— = ee ance 
Sinem Gtk Geen 00 ar with 4 ight greenish | special commendation from the Imperial Com- ounded in order to prevent res 
aa in berdece we our, it varies missioners. The column was presented to the of an admitted wrong. The “old A % 
being very brittl = ait nacity, some pieces | Commissioners at the close of the Exhibition, did long ago what the ‘‘new society” 18 
ery @, and difficult to work, while | and was by them placed in one of ic | now doing — cl its doors 
other pieces possess much elasticity Pe P the public g osed 
te the workmen is soon ro ore png of Paris, as @ specimen of what could | applicants who desired to share the honours 
“ j 2 s 
toms, ant bs per por Aagmeersrtog matter, ~# industry. in England in that branch of Art- | and emoluments of the grep It was 
= gritty particles. I shall trust justi : ag oa ae 
jet io at lign very generally concluded, that | ample cmtenliaice te Mr. 3 Fab cepted see public intinss) Sere yer 
igneous origin, but this opinion is | in yo Seusaal y ment | two institutions have distinct 
supported neither by chemical analysi sapiecmen ’ at th iod of the The 
microscopic investigation; and ‘oe C. Mmvron Campsg.u. Sn re 5 
material ve betion Lennon”), and, now that the | — Stokeupon-Trent, Feb. 8, 186 sive, and we must add 
io decidedly aguinet 1 1 nent of eridence | ba ee Institute will call into existence # 
Geb tenn nF it. It is not unlikely § (We make the best atonement in our power | indeed it has, in a measure, done 80 
we tad woods ced ay meet | Sages of veh the eminent fom at | oe Noms, Pare, BS A Ba 
mes | 5 7, rent rightly complains. In every | been commanded by the 


of fishes, converted into something like it - | branch of i i 
it is far more probable, that the bet et | "the highest. poston; we were ‘not | £5 ner Maden’ ih cand 
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shows Le cn, vitaminous matter, which | however, po of the fant’ that thre not | a dessert-service, with candelabrum 
Lous H hoy if: rock of the Lias. Mr, | ®chieved in terra-cotta the same de. ad trative of the Zempest. The 
tales tn. the Goal Lofthouse Alum Works, cellence to which they had attained in other | #%@ DOW nearly finished, 
1836, that whex — Transactions” for | departments. The productions principally re- | teristic of the artist’s geni 
calcined _ _ a 1 heap of this rock was ferred to are examples of purity and hens 2 - 
culshur flowed py the melted bitumen and the designs have been furnished by arti ey 
w aming streams. It is algo | Stat knowledge and skill; they are “manu- 
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known that petroleum or mineral oil fre- | 1 ith singular sharpness and bril- 
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Tne Socrery or Brivis ARmIsts, 7 lectures, part of the “Cantor” course, on 


having a considerable sum of money in- 
vested, has resolved that the interest of 
such money, and of all future moneys in- 
vested, shall be devoted to charity; but 
the distribution will be limited to persons 
connected with the members. 

Tue ANNUAL ExurBiTion OF FRENCH 
AND FiEeMisH Pictures will be opened by 
Mr. Wallis, on the oe . It is 

to be more than y strong in 

works by leading artists, and will un- 

uestionably form a very great attraction 
uring the Art season of 1869. : 

Dorf GaLtery.—An exhibition will 
shortly take place of recent works of the 
great French artist; it will be, however, 
not at the German Gallery, where it has 
been hitherto held, but at 35, New Bond 
Street: premises r and more con- 
venient having been obtained there. ‘A 
scene from Midsummer Night's Dream, 
‘Francisco da Rimini,’ ‘ Diana the Hun- 
tress,’ and a ‘ Street in Spain,’ are the larger 
compositions to be exhibited. 

SOcrETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
THE Five Arts.— The annual general 
meeting of this society took place at 9,Con- 
duit Street, on January 14th, Mr. James 
Edmeston in the chair, when the annual 
report was read by the hon. secretary. 
The report stated that the session of 1868 
had been a successful one, evidenced by 
increase in the number of members, the 
warm interest taken in the proceedings by 
kindred societies, and by the continued 
support it had received from those profes- 
sionally connected with the Fine Arts. The 
revival of the Art-exhibition, at which the 
merits of such men as Doré, Barry, and 
Constable had been discussed, had given 
general satisfaction; and these, with the 
conversazioni, musical, and other lectures, 
had formed a centre of artistic and social 
enjoyment.—On the 11th of last month 
Mr. H. Warren, President of the Insti- 
tute of Water-colour Painters, delivered 
a lecture before this Society on the history 
and progress of water-colour painting in 
England, having especial reference to the 
works ‘of Girtin, one of the early prac- 
titioners in this department of Art, a 
number of whose drawings, lent by his son, 
were exhibited on the walls of the lecture- 
room in Conduit Street. 

Mr. RuskIn has delivered, at the*Royal 
Institution, a lecture on ‘‘ the Flamboyant 
Architecture of the Valley of the Somme.” 
We are not content to publish an unsatis- 
factory abstract, and prefer to wait in the 
expectation that it may appear entire in 


our pages. 

Tue New Law Courts.—The 
the site of this projected edifice is callin 
forth much discussion in the public journals 
= through other channels. e have 

efore us two pamphlets taking opposite 
views of the case: oo a iether oan 
Bory A. B. Cochrane, ex-M.P., to the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, Mr. Layard, 
advocating the site of the Thames Embank- 
ment; theother, emanating from the Council 
of the Incorporated Law Society, in favour 
of the Carey Street ground. ‘The strong 
argument of the latter body is the conve- 
nience of the profession: this is, of 
course, a matter not without its due weight, 
but then the convenience of the public has 
also to be considered, and this undoubtedly 
—s A bg | Embankment. From 

hetic point of view, no comparison 
can be instituted as to the eligibility of the 
spective localities ; the latter carriesevery- 


Soctery or ArTs.—Mr. 8. A. Hart, R.A., 
the past month four 


subject of | | 





subjects connected with the art of painting. 
We regret eee 
even an analysis of 

Brerstapt’s ‘Storm my THE Rocky 
Movuntarns.’—Letters from Paris state that 
Mr. Bierstadt has sold this great pi 


£3 


has 
though that purchaser was not found in 
The chromo-lithographs of this, 
and the companion picture, are a ing 
completion. Mr. McLean talks of their 
one Lag for publication in a couple of 
months. We trust that the long labour 


bestowed on the stones will do justice to the | His 


merit of the painting. 

Bavaria is to have its International 
Exhibition in the autumn of the present 
year. It will, however, consist only of pic- 
tures, works in sculpture, drawings, engrav- 
ings, and photographs, and is in no way to 
ee fae ea Ste 

. We believe Englan very 
slightly represented there; the treatment 
our artists received in Paris will have its 
natural result, and few of them will mani- 
fest any desire to contribute, while collec- 
tors have had im ive discouragements 
to lend or‘aid. But the occasion will no 
doubt be taken advan of to visit the 

t city of Art, in August and September. 
plication may be made to the 
of the International Exhibition of Arts at 
Munich, who will in reply forward full 
instructions. 


Mr. Dunnam, A.R.A., the sculptor, has | the French. 


left England for Rome, partly in conse- 
quence of ill-health arising from over- 
work, his physician having urged entire 
cessation from labour for some months to 
come, and partly in order to see and study 
os productions of the great old masters in 

Tae British ARCHAOLOGICAL Assocra- 
TION has selected Stratford-on-Avon as the 
i i in the autumn. 


recall the men and manners of the 

THE ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ r, 
i the season their 
first soirée on the 28th of January. With 
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Christie on the 11th of March. 
tion is exceedingly interesting, and includes 
upwards of 200 drawings and sketches in 
the various ph fe tea ng leg 
Oakley was so and pleasantly known. 
psies and are familiar ; 
and Sided the a any become his- 
Te te es ee eae 
painted by him, has long been rare, and is 
now y to be found. But his friends 
well knew that his pencil was not confined 
to such subjects. He often painted flowers 
and “ still life” in a style rarely excelled, 
and during his summer rambles he never 
neglected making studies of the style of 
landscape that took his fancy. These have 
seldom seen till within the last few 
i to be shown 


water-colour art. Fewartistsof his day were 
less conventional or more conscientious. 


competition with 

in some respects em. y 
in fineness of paper, neatness of arrange- 
ments, and grace of auxiliary decorations. 
paring Pasha artistic, and 
not 80 drawn; they are, nevertheless, 


examples of considerable excellence in Art, 
and as the uctions of native artists— 
those of exclusively—and, more- 


y | over, first efforts, they are entitled to 
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His book throughout is of great interest, and 

REVIEWS. as it is devoted to a subject of which little 

aH comparatively is known or heard in age 

TALIAN » parvo A History or | country, we accept the volume as ms ae 

: von anx, SourmeRy, ap | Welcome and valuable addition to our = 

Easrsnw I any “By OMARLES C. ©. Par- | Tature : it is one which could only a age m4 
KIS. With Etc wd by the Author, and from diligent investigation com 


and a large amount of 
Wood from Draw- | earnestness of purpose 
eager Phcingraphe “Published “by | knowledge. 


Loxomans, Guan, & Co. 

se tn hi Sza-Sripz Arrractions. Engraved by, W. H. 

Tus hope expressed by Mr. Perkine be pee Snuexons, from the Picture by C. W. 
views volumes, © - - Fy ap nt — - Nicuous. Published by J. Modus 

i the sculpture of other | Mr. Nicholls is an artist who exhibits, generally 


: : i Suffolk Street Gallery, some pleasing 
out in the work before | Hi itee of the genre. kind. ”'‘The subject of 
this has a tinge of humourin it. While a 
young couple, of somewhat aristocratic type, 
part in them ; | are quietly occupied, fey in SS 
Greek and Lombard who fought upon | other in receiving, sweetest of all - 
tn nich piainn pe with the “ Hohenstauffens— | ments, two young children are as —_ - 
Frederic, and Conrad, and Manfred—who found gaged in pouring into the side . t, ; 
within its limits a ki and a grave.” ‘The | gentleman's morning-coat a —_ we 
t sculptures of this territory are eccle- sand, under the direction of a matro y, 
and monumental; noexampleof asingle | who is probably the mother of them an: their 
statue, or even of a group of figures, is known elder sister. The whole operation takes place 7 
to exist, with the exception of one of St. John | # snug nook a Se —_ 

i the date of the fourteenth century, | is witnessed by a headed and barefoo 
the church of St. John of Barletta. The | boy plying his trade of a shell-merchant. The 
statue, which stands before the | figures are placed with ease and naturalness, 
guard-house in the same town, Mr. Perkins and the faces of the mischievous trio are lit 
to be that of the Emperor Heraclius, | up with the fun of the joke, contrasting effec- 
cast in Constantinople in the seventh century. | tively with the serious expression apparent in 
The church sculptures almost everywhere ex- | those of the two “contracting powers. The 
hibit a strange admixture of styles, Norman, | engraving 1s large, and is carefully executed 
Byzantine, and Gothic, showing with each other by Mr. Simmons: so popular a subject so well é 
its own iar characteristics. Of the existing | brought out can scarcely fail to make its way | Ireland: there is not 

tombs the most historically interesting are those with the public. It would not make an un- | of any kind in the U: 
of the Norman nobles and warriors in the church | suitable companion to Mr. Frith’s ‘ Ramsgate | they might not most advantageously be intro- 
of the Holy Trinity at Venosa. Sands.’ duced. : 
Mr. Perkins’s history is classified, or arranged, _ There cheapness, too, is a high eR, 
; os ris! ‘Tux Daisy axp usr Farenvs. By Faances | #0: each book, sixteen 
to the sculpture of Naples and its im- Free.ino Broperir. With Lilustrations by 
AD dy japon ren C. Searsen, J. aeWamen, 6. J. Beasts ! a 
, LanD, Harrison Weir, &c. ; ved on yuo 

look for early sculptures. The! — Wood by R. Parznson. Published by F. | Pence, and one penny, each number. 
Niccola and Giovanni Pisano, Wanve & Co. 


Tuscan sculptors, worked here, | 115. Broderip is now well known to the little | A Guivg ro re Gzotocy or Tax Youssum 
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uence is seen in not a few sacred 
comes next under consideration; people, her — ae 
treating his subject, the author entirely Subaliest eatbtaoms, ” 
works which properly belong to Because they seldom criticise, 
noticing only those that were And never write reviews!” 
existence when Christianity had | She inherits that father’s love for children; for 
y established im the city as a power; | though “Tom Hood” was a calm, quiet man, 
about the tenth or eleventh century | whose features bore the 5 oy: of thought and 
fourteenth. Here, as elsewhere, the art | suffering, children invariably “took to him,” 7 
y to the service of the Church almost | receiving him at once as a friend and lover. | * the least instructi 
vely, and not until towards the end of | The child-instinct is rarely at fault—seldom, if | i# by no means the least sasruc Tt 
th century was it allowed in a single | ever deceived. We doubt, however, the truth of | #bout the He his little as 
to out of this narrow circle, when, | one of the lines we have quoted. The fact is, ridlington : be 
268, Senate nitted, or rather | that children are terrible little critics. Hear who find geology an 
erection of the life-size statue of | the opinions of a domestic circle sitting in judg- able to those eine 
nated by a German writer, ment on a book ; how they pick a story to pieces, study, oF oven en am 
iddle Ages,” which now | discovering its weakness, and hushing up its 
great hall of the Capitol. It is a | memory, by saying “ Let us get on to another.” 
rudely carved, showing that the | In our day, the young rogues were satisfied 
- § art, even in Rome, had not yet groped | with illustrations which now would hardly be 
Letycut of the region of barbaric darkness. tolerated in a street-ballad, and talk of things 
_ Praia) ane, te eppeare to have | being “out of drawing” with the importance 
sage tful field of operation for sculptors. | of “ Art-critics.” This volume of Mrs. Broderip’s 
, Milan according to a writer of the | is beautifully got up; the illustrations are much 
- wey century, there were then no fewer | better than those that generally accompany her 
is b ape c, onuments in the various | letter-press ; and the most fastidious Master or 
= +“ ae oe . them re- | Miss cannot fail to enjoy the unmistakable 
Antonio Amadeo, or Omodco, eir decorations. | portraits of the dog and cat that illustrate her 
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hay nae charming version of th 
= century, 4 said to have been the “ Three tate ae 
“0 Saini  & # anes eaten. _ Who lost their mittens,” 
Ye ay ay dexterity in poy db ot ths hin Fae picture of the old gardener, who is 


facility in composition, and delicacy i 
’ y in treat- | a rose 
ment of form and rey Drager? => i illustration to “Pearl and 
. * . 18 m i g i 
great sm ee Ee cele been eould esire better helpmates than ienehens 
_— rer pr yw — talents have been called forth by “ Little Daisy 
. Sanat uty.” He died about | and her Friends.” 


44 Mrs. Broderip’s stories poems 
ne ye _~ 2 allude aa on tom. Me fall of taste ey B cccactgs She 
on tet : win their art, the cities the most valuable 
enice, a icenza, Padua, Mantua, fail to interest and : 
Brescia, Bologna, arma, Genoa, and others. playfulness that isting wh 
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meeting” the poor vain bramble to become 















































[ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES. 


UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND UNCHALLENGEABLE, 
ISSUED BY THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





| 





The Directors of this Company, in deference to an objection not unfrequently urged by persons invited to assure, that the ordinary mode of Life 
Assurance is in their opinion bere & eee ee ios of Joe excliicy esate here metodo pclae Goatees 
Tables, and to issue Assurances under them which be absolutely aforfeitable, Unconditional, and Unchallengeable. 

For the reason referred to, many persons hesitate or decline to assure on the grouad that, in the event of inability or unwillingness to continus 
payment of their premiums, the Assurance will become forfeited. To this class of the public the now introduced will especially commend 
itself, being entirely free from all conditions of forfeiture on account of non-payment of ium, or any other cause whatever ; at the 
same time it absolutely guarantees at decease, even when a default is made in payment of the premium, a fixed sum in respect of en oe, 

i the same proportion to the total amount assured as the number of premiums actually paid may bear to the whole number originally 


bearing 
to be paid. 
Besides this ina t advantage, every policy will expressly state what sum can at any time be withdrawn on the discontinuance of the Assurance. 
beds NEN ee aerate at the Feline ad ee nk Saas mon pega of daonene, 08, 10 ease of naek. f elhiventeg 
certain amouat, acco: uration Policy, such amouats being forth on @ Policy, rendering unnecessary fatare 
sehsense to the Coane gf ve inte, an te tie ene ie i Assurances, ‘ied ia 
Creditors assuring the lives of debtors will ciate this feature as one greatly protective of their interests, and it will likewise commend itself 
to bankers, capitalists, and others who are in the of making advances collaterally securel by Life Policies, as they can at any time learn, by 
mere inspection, the exact value, either immediate or reversionary, of a Policy of this iption. : 
Every Policy issued on this plan will be without any conditions as to voyaging, foreign residence, or other usual limitations. By this freedom 
fon ee objections belbke sefeered to will be eutissly semsoved, and the Putleies wil become of once potlal valuable as 
In addition to the foregoing statement of advan the number of premiums is strictly defined. The longest term provided for is twenty-five 
casa, sh the theeotaat etree, ob een Thus, beakers, cooditees, ond otbese holding Wollelee of thie clase 00 eneuriig, wear ways 
now the utmost amount they may be called upon to advance so as to maintain the full benefit of the Assurances—a matter of great importance where 
veois is cnly necconey to oR Geek os 0. Sensesinane- of Guaiulidies aeber ils Oita Seles aanidieas wceiNiia hes wi he be 
t is necessa as a olici er wu i i 
unchallen ss le on an avant whatever. a , therefore, be aptly termed Absolute ity Policies. 
The PRUDENT ASSURANCE CO Awy an income of £215,000 a-year. Its position is unquestionable, and it obtains the 


largest amount of New Business of any Office in the Ki iat RAGE Seeder 
SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


( REGISTERED.) 
Are undoubtedly the most useful article ever offered to the public. 


ANYONE CAN USE THEM. 
Anything can be dyed with them in a few minutes without soiling the hands. In England “‘ Judson’s Dyes” are as “‘ House- 
bold Weede” ‘Articles of clothing that ‘have been put acide, af fuded and ussleas, may bo made nearly equal to new, by 
merely following the simple directions appended to each Bottle of Dye. 
Names of Colours. , 
Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Green, Blue, Purple, Pink, Crimson, Brown, Canary, 
Orange, Puce. 
May be hed of Druggists and Storekeepers throughout the World; or Wholesale of the Proprietors, 
DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 19a, Coleman Street, London. 

N.B.—A small Bottle of Colour will from 12 to 24 Yards of Bonnet Ribbon, according to texture. 
*,* See that you get «Jndeon’s” Sitiple the wonderful popularity of which has caused numerous inferior imitations, which are 
calculated to injure both ‘buyers and sellers. Ask for our Catalogue of Instructions how to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes, 


PRICE SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. CHILDREN’S -WORM TABLETS (KEATING’S). 


UDGED BY THE IMMENSE DEMAND, this Usiversa, Rexevy y PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appearance and 
J now stands the first in public un DEAE, es ee : A taste, furnishing @ most agreeable method of administering # well-known remety 
by the test of fifty years’ experience. These Lozenges may be found on ecle in every ae for INTESTINAL OR THREAD WORMS. 

British Colony, and throughout India and China they have been highly esteemed ‘Cy It is @ perfectly sale and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for Children, 
Wherever introduced. For CouGms, AsTm™a, and all affections of the Throat and Chest, being as harmless in its action as it is prompt and certain, in its effects; and may 
they are the most agreeable and efficacious remedy. TRADE MARK. be taken with impunity by the most delicate constitution. 


READ THE TESTIMONIALS. 



































Testimonial from Colonel Hewerr, J.P. and D.L., Sra Brigade, Cardiff Artillery Volunteors. Hunsunr, Winomseese, Sey. $0 ee 
Dea Stn,—I was attacked with » severe cough, which your Lozenges removed in a few aon tit, UTTLERALES wishes tore Box of Woant Tasers i costing may ccoup ths a2 
days. 1 events alee, by your Lozenges, were soon cured. poe ba DAY. Bon | 
Mmerty to pal & duty (to the ) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, which you are at 
Yours Huxexasmots Longs, Foams °Y Worn tans tor-may cud 
August 1968. I believe them to be very valuuble, as it has proved on my Thave 
: Dear St tried your Lovgenges in India I have much teatifying 00. as it has proved a great blessing to her. é il PO 
their beneficial eileen Te ine foe many, I remain 
good « medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. T have prescribed i Iangely with tbe best To Mr. Kuarine. sees Sdn. 
eG ky 
ene Agency, Hains ene | ope sod st et tte ggan to es 
EATING, Chemist, tc. 19, St. Paste Cuurchyarts Londons’ weld retail byl Dragyiots; Ace | at wp in emali Dates “ apsblally Tar po, whic Wie Jarwahtad’ Gi wéstyt of 1 Heap 
~7 
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BABIES’ BERGEAU-NETTES, 


Babies’ Baskets to migtoh, 1 Guineas© © 6° | vam a 
Chri : * ; Caps, 1 Guinea. | xy ie » aE bela “the 
Shirts, 2s. ; Caps, 2s. 6d. ;' Gowns, 6s. wee on — 
LACE COLLARS AND SLEEVES. =<. 
CAMERIC | AMEE SOIR ? 
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RIB'D OLOTH, 
5} G's, 


NAPOLEON. BLUE, 
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LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 
OHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLAOGK FEET. agai 
Laney Habis fer ide Git, 94 Guinean 
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